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LYONS SILK AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 


Comparison is the Only True Test of Merit.—Patterns Post Free. 


No Wardrobe can be said to be complete without a good BLACK SILK DRESS ; consequently the query so often 
iaised, ‘* Where can I get a good Si/k?” is an important one to every lady. 

*,* A Special Consignment of 3,000 pieces of JAUBERT’S manufacture at 4s, 84d. per yard, well worth attention. 
A pattern will be enclosed, with others, on application. 








BLACK SILKS. COLOURED SILKS. 
1,000 pieces consigned by a Lyons firm for Sale at | 2s, 3d., 3s. 3d., 3s, 11d., 4s. 11d., 5s, 11d., and 6s. 9d. 
Manufacturers’ Prices (uo Jength less than eight). All the New Colours in each quality. 
50 pieces, Is, 11}:,, usual price retail, 8s, 6d. N.B.—Many ladies are obtaining Silks through this 
100 ,, 2s. 64d., ss 3s. 61. | Agency, instead of paying the large profits necessary 
200 ,, 3s. 6d., > 43, 9d. | to keep up the expensive retail establishments. 
300 ,. 3s, 94d., ” 5s. 31. Full 30 per cent. below ordinary retail prices. 
200 ,, 4s. 54d., i 63. 6. Write for Patterns for comparison, or personally sce 
fe 4 Oh... 4d,, + 7s. 6d. the sample pieces at the Branch Warehouse for cut 
ALL PURE SILK. lengths. 





SATIN DE LYONS. 


Several pieces of this excellent new material, combining all the best features of Gros Grain and Satin, 5s, 11d., 7s, 9d., 
and 8s, 11d. per yard. 


READ WHAT THE PRESS SAYS OF THESE SILKS. 





‘* Ladies may entrust Mr. Moore with their orders, special attention to the advertisement of Silks, adver- 
and be fairly dealt with.”—Christian Age. tised by Mr. Moore.””— Mithodist, 

“The special consignment at 4s. 84d. is by far the ‘There are some remarkably good samples, and 
cheapest and best Lyons Gros Grain that we have | the prices are low in the extreme. Such silks as those 
ever seen.” —Chrisian Signal. | before us are ¢oo rare, and such an opportunity should 

‘We can.recommend our readers to give their | — not be lost.”—Court Circular. 


It will be found on comparison that at least 30 per cent. will be saved by ladies obtaining silks through this channel, 
as the consumer is brought in direct contact with the manufacturer, thus avoiding the wholesale dealer of the city and the 
expensive West End establishments. 


ADDRESS: 
SAMUEHL MOORKH, 
Wholesale Silk Merchant, 
ST. PAUL’S BUILDINGS, 28, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


-.G.H. JONES 


Surgeon-Dentist, 57, Great Russell Street, London. 


(mmediately oppowte the British Museum), 
WILL BE GLAD TO FORWARD HIS 


NEW PAMPHLET GRATisS AND POST FREE. 

It explains the only perfec:ly painless: system of adapting Artificial Teeth, which have obtuined the Prize Medals of 
London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Philadelphia, and New York. These teeth are adjusted on Celluloid, Thionite, Gold, 
Platina, &c., by Mr. G. H. Jones, on his perfected system, which is protected by 

HER MATESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

The “ Daily Telegraph,” Aug. 23, 1878, says, —‘‘Celluloid is the most lifelike imitation of the natural gums, and 
with prize medal teeth is incomparable,” 

Nitrous Oxide, Ether Spray, and all the most recent improvements in Dental Surgery are in 
daily use. Consultation Free. 


“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


CLARKES | SIX PRIZE MEDALS. 


WORLD FAMED 


BLOOD MIXTURE, 


Trade Mark.—“ Blood Mixture.” 


_ THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER AND RESTORER Y Bi osece S 
Lita etcetera teat ta eae me A T He 
fcc egal anni of Tetons foo a par Ta CG , 


al! Chemists, Sent to any address, for 30 or 132 stamps, by the 
SIX PRIZE MEDALS. 






































F. J. CLARKE, Chemist 
APOTHEGCARIES’ HALL, LINCOLN. 
London Depot, 150, Oxford Street, 
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GOLDEN HOURS ADVERTISER, March, 1879.—Advertisements and Bills for ‘‘ Golden Hours” should be sent to 
Mr, J, W. Guuex, 54, Paternoster Row, E.C., by the 18th of each month, 





JEOPARDY OF LIFE. 
THE GREAT DANGER OF DELAY. 
YOU CAN CHANGE THE TRICKLING STREAM, BUT 


NOT THE RAGING TORRENT. 


WHAT EVERYBODY SHOULD READ.—How important it ae 


every individual to have at hand some simple, effective, and palatable remedy such as ENO’S FRUIT S 

check disease at the onset!!! For this is the time. With very little trouble you can 
change the course of the trickling mountain stream, but not the rolling river. It will defy 
all your tiny efforts. I feel I cannot sufficiently impress this important information upon all 
Householders, or Ship Captains, or Europeans generally, who are visiting or residing in any 
hot or foreign climate. Whenever a change is contemplated, likely to disturb the condition 
of health, les ENO’S FRUIT SALT be your companion, for under any circumstances its use 
is beneficial, and never can do harm. When you feel out of sorts, yet unable to say why, 
frequently without any warning you are suddenly seized with Jassitude, disinclination for 
bodily or mental exertion, loss of appetite, sickness, pain in the forehead, dull aching of back 
and limbs, coldness of the surface, and often shivering, &c., &c.; then your whole body is 
out of order, the spirit of danger has been kindled, but you do not know where it may end ; 
it is a real necessity to have a simple remedy at hand, that will always answer the very best 
end, with a positive assurance of doing good in every case, and in no case any harm. The 
Pilot can so steer and direct as to bring the ship intu safety, but he cannot quell the raging 
storm. The common idea when not feeling well is—‘“ I will wait and see; perhaps I shall 
be better to-morrow; ” whereas, had a supply of ENO’S FRUIL SALT been at hand, and 
use made of it at the onset, all calamitous results might have been avoided. What dashes to 
the earth so many hopes, breaks so many sweet alliances, blasts so many auspicious enter- 
prises, as untimely death? It is not exaggeration, but simple fact, when I state that any 
little pecuniary benefit I may derive from the sale of this Preparation is absolutely nothing 
as compared with the immense benefit by those who use it. J. C. ENO. 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT.—“ After suffering for nearly 


two and a half years from severe headache and disordered stomach, and after trying 
almost everything, and spending much money without finding any benefit, I was recom- 
mended by a friend to try ENO’S FRUIT SALT, and betore I had finished one bottle I 
found it doing me a great deal of good, and now I am restored to my usual health, and others 
I know that have tried it have not enjoyed such good health for years.—Yours most truly, 
Rosert Humpureys, Post Office, Barrasford.” 


ENO’ S FRUIT SALT.—From a Town in British 


Guiana, South America.—* J. C. Eno, Esq., London, 5th December, 1878.— 
Srr, after two years’ trial of your excellent ‘ Fruit Salt,’ I can safely say it has saved me 
much misery from colonial fevers, indigestion, and impaired appetite, to which I have 
been subject during eleven years’ residence in the tropics. 
‘* Tt is invaluable {o travellers as a preventive of sea- sickness, and a relief from the other ailments of life aboard ship, and for 
myself I would as soon think of going a voyage without my tooth brush as my bottle of Fruit Salt. With ordinary care it does 
not get hard and caked as = sr effervescent preparations do, in warm and humid climates, and this is greatly in its favour. 1 
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aw, sir, yours respectfully, W. J. B. 
P.S,—** If you choose ‘ » make use of this, or any part of it, you are at liberty to do so, without quoting the name, or you 


may the initials.” 


HNO’ ’S FRUIT SALT in the DESERT.—Kimberly Diamond Fields, 

November 27, 1878.—‘ Str, Allow me to bear testimony to the great value of your FRU IT SALT. During active service 
on the borders of the Kalhalari Desert I suffered from a disease arising from the inordinate use of milk and boiled bangshuiter 
I placed myself under the treatment of the Field Surgeon, but without obtaining relief. At 
the urgent request of Guuner Loewenthal I was induced to try ENU’S FRUIT SALT, the first three doses of which gave me 
instantaneous relief from the flatulency and large discharge of wind, and secured me a good night’s rest. By the following 
morning the fever had left me, my bowels were reduced to their no rm al size, and in two days I was able to resume my military 

(Signed) Cc aptain Griqualand W est Li ght. Infantry. 


roots (our only food for eight days). 


duties. I remain, dear Sir, yours very gratefully Louis GoL DSMITH.’ 


To. PARENTS.— This preparation is is invaluable in the nurse ‘yas a gentle 


laxative; it is pleasant to the taste, and much superior to senna or other nauseous drugs; it corrects the ill effects “ over- 
eating or exhaustion, and is extremely beneficial in any feverishness or heat of the skia. The bowels ought to be kept free by the 
FRUIT SALT for a month or six weeks after eruptive diseases, as Measles, Scarlet Fever, Chicken- -pox, Small-pox, and all 


fevers or infectious diseases, &c.; for its use frees the system of the ‘‘ dregs.” Many disastrous results would be avoided by 


attending to this. 


ENO versus STIMULANTS.—HOW TO AVOID THE INJURIOUS 


EFFECTS OF STIMULANTS.—The present system of living—partaking of too rich foods, as pastry, saccharine and fatty 
substances, alcoholic drinks, and an insufficient amount of exercise—frequently deranges the liver. I would advise all bilious 
people, unless they are careful to keep the liver acting freely, to exercise great care in the use of alcoholic drinks, avoid sugar, 
and always dilute largely with water. Experience shows that porter, mild ales, port wine, dark sherries, sweet champagne, liqueurs, 
and brandies, are all very apt to disagree; while light white wines, and gin or whisky largely diluted with soda water, will be 
found the least objectionable. ENO'S FRUIT SALT is peculiarly adapted for any constitutional weakness of the liver ; it 
possesses the power of reparation when digestion has been disturbed or lost, and places the invalid on the right track to health. A 
world of Woes is avoided by those who keep and use ENO’S FRUIT SALT; therefore no family should ever be without it. 

CAUTION. —Examine each Bottle, and see the Capsule is marked ‘‘ ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” Without you 
have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. Price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO’S Patent, at 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, LONDON, S.E. 




















FIFTH THOUSAND, Price 2s. 6d. 
BOUND IN CLOTH ANTIQUE. PRINTED ON TONED PAPER. 


2m eee eed Or PRAUE: 


Counsels and Encouragements for the Earnest Enquirer. 
BY THE 


Rev. W. M. Whittemore, D.D.: 


“The Author is the rector of a large parish in the City of London, and many young people 
ask his advice on various religious questions, which are uppermost in their minds. When the 
young mind is opening to see the necessity and advantage of a religious life, it naturally desires 
counsel and direction, In twenty short chapters the author has embodied many valuable counsels 
and wise directions which have already been most helpful to many young Christians. We very 
cordially recommend this admirable volume.”—Derbyshire Oourier, 


Also, uniform with the above, price 2s. 6d., 


PRESSING ONWARD: 


EARNEST COUNSELS FOR HOLY LIVING. 

“ From beginning to end this work is worthy of an attentive study.”—Christian Globe. 

“Tt is not a book of dogmatic teaching, but one of kindly and useful help ; and will be a 
safe guide to any religious person whose mind may be seeking for godly counsel without having 
a friend at hand to converse with. The title is well chosen, for it is just the kind of book 
likely to help the reader to Press Onward in the heavenward journey.”—Derbyshire Oourier. 

“We strongly recommend this admirable little work.”—Church Bells. 

*.* The above two works are intended, and are well suited, for young people about the time 
of their Confirmation. Clergymen desirous of using them for this purpose will be supplied at a 
CONSIDERABLE REDUCTION 0 DIRECT APPLICATION fo the PUBLISHER. 


LONDON: WILLIAM POOLE, 124, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


SUNSHINE. 


FOR THE HOME, THE SCHOOL, AND THE WORLD. 


A Monthly Illustrated Magazine, for Young People, Family Reading,and Readers in General. 
Edited by the Rev. W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE, D.D. 
PRICE ONE PENNY. 


Canvassing bills may be obtained through any bookseller, or by writing to the Editor, who will also send specimen 
numbers. Address:—The Rev. Dr. WHITTEMORE, 12a, Paternoster Row, London. 

Each volume is complete in itself, price 1s. 6d. in plain cloth, and 2s. 6d. in extra cloth, handsomely gilt. The first 
sixteen years are now to be had bound in four handsome vols, 5s. each. 


Published by W. POOLE, 12a, Paternoster Row, London. 
NOW READY, PRICE 15s., 


THE BOOK OF FAMILY PRAYER; 


CONTAINING 


Morning and Ebening Pravers for a Pear, 
ARRANGED IN THE ORDER OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL YEAR. 
WITH PRAYERS FOR SPECIAL FAMILY OCCASIONS 
Composed expressly for this work by upwards of 200 Clergymen of the Church of England, 


Edited by the Rev. CHARLES J. GOODHART, M.A., 


Rector of Wetherden, Suffelk. 
LONDON: WILLIAM POOLE, 124, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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FOR WHICH 


FOUR GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS. 


i i | AM Tzs 
For making Bread without Yeast, Flour | AMonesr ras gy paren BIONIVED WH 230 


Puddings with fewer Eggs, and | ‘ Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868. 
j ’ | Dra Srr,—I to inform you that after havi 
Pastry with less Butter | tried with my peths the various self-aérating peuden 


- | for making bread and different kinds of pastry, we pro- 
Recommended by the Faculty asa PRE nounce yours to be the best of all that has been submitted 


VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, | to our inspection, in the degree of 100 to 65. 


‘ in , 1m desired to say, if this decision is of use you can 
and (not destroying the Sugar ll make it known,—Your most obedient servant, 


the Flour) as rendering Bread more | G. Wanniwze, 





nutritious than that raised with Re ee 
Y e ast tor of Cookery to the Army of Great Britain. 
‘ ~~ 4 |" ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to the 
Bread may be made with it in a/| Lancet, Author of “ Adulteration Detected,” “i says it 
QU ARTER THE TIME required | is not in the least degree injurious, It is indispensable 


when Yeast is used, as it is not | poriunie 17 Paty tnd Puddings, expecially on 


necessary for the Dough to stand | ERNEST ELLIOT, M.D., of Her Majesty’s Dock- 


‘ ; : | yard, Portsmouth, remarks, “TI should like to bring it 
and rise before it is put into the | tito general use at sca: it is the greatest boon, not only 


oven. | to the sick, but in the officers’ mess,” 











To make Bread.—To every pound of flour add a heaped-up teaspoonful of Borwicx’s Baxtmna Powpm 
with a little salt, and thoroughly mia while in a DRY state; then pour on gradually about half a pint of cold 
water, or milk and water, in which o little salt has been previously dissolved, miging quickly but thoroughly into 
a dough of the usual consistency, taking eare not to knead it more than is necessary to mia it thoroughly ; make it into 
small loaves, which must be immediately put into a quick oven, 


Norfolk Dumplings.—Make a very light dough with Bonwiox’s Baxiwe Powpmr; as for bread, with 
milk or water, and with salt added; have ready a large stewpan of boiling water, make the dough into balle the 
size of a medium dumpling, throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid. To ascer- 
tain whem they are done enough, stick a fork into one, and if it comes out clear, it is done. Before serving, tear them 
apart om the top with two forks, as they become heavy by their own steam. Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle. 





Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Oornchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d., 
1s., 2s. 6d., and 5s. 


WHOLESALE OF 


G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


Sale Room, 184, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge), 





TAKE CARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 


























BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS, 
THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY FOR GOUT 
AND RHEUMATISM., 
URE, safe, and effectual. No restraint of diet required 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the 
disease attacking any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. and 2s, 9d. per box. 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 
HIS excellent’ Family Medicine is the most effective 
remedy for indigestion, bilious and liver complaints, 
less of appetite, drewsiness, giddiness, spasms, and all 
disorders of the stomach and bowels. 

For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removing 
the distressing headache so very prevalent, depression of 
spirits, dulness of sight, nervous affections, blotches, 
pimples, and sallowness of the skin, and give a healthy 
bloom to the complexion, 

All Chemists, at 1s, 14d. and 2s. 9d, per box, 


Mr. W. POOLE, Publisher, &c., 


Having had many years’ practical Experience in 


PRINTING AND BINDING, 
will be glad to undertake, for the Author or Proprietors, 
the ENTIRE PRODUCTION (Printing, Binding, Ad- 
vertising, &c.), and publication of 








Sermons, Books, Pamphlets, Magazines, &c., 
and will be happy to furnish Estimates of Cost, with all 
necessary information. 


William Poole, 12a, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





The ‘ Ladies’ Treasury’ is a mayazine with which one is never 
disappointed. From the engraving at the commencement, to the 
beautiful fashiow plates at the end, the contents have always a 
meritorious ring, and can only be perused with pleasure and profit.” 
—Northampton Herald, 

HE LADIES’ TREASURY: a Household Magazine of 

Literature, Education, and Fashion. 6d. Monthly, by 

post 73d. Contents for February :— 
Costly Treasures (Illustrated). Story of Straw-Plaiting. 
The Scarecrow. Chaps. iv—vi.| Parisian Fashions (from our 
Egyptian Obelisks (Illustrated) own Correspondent). 
Ambition in Household Art. | Notes on Dressmaking. 
Me and My Son. | Chess and Pastimes. 
Puns and Punsters. Answers to Engquirers. 


The OPENING CHAPTERS of a NEW DOMESTIC 
STORY, by Mrs. WARREN, entitled “MISS SEVERN’S 
SCHOOL,” 

A LARGE COLOURED FASHION PLATE: Ball 
Costume, Pompadour Style—Dinner Dress. 

FASHIONS ENGRAVINGS.—The Zaire and Basket- 
Cloth Costumes, Brisault Robe, Martindale Costume, Morv- 
ing Costume, Stuart Tartan Dress, Home Dress, Costumes 
for Girls, Intant’s Robe, Child’s Chemise, D’Egville Robe. 

NEEDLEWORK ENGRAVINGS. Netted Border for 
Tvilet Covers or Bed Furniture, Border in Berlin Work, Lace 
in Crochet and Mignardise Braid, Initials for working 
Embroidery, 

The JANUARY PART of the “ Ladies’ Treasury,’’ com- 
mencing the New Volume, and containing the opening 
chapters of the New Tale, is still on sale. 


HE SCARECROW.—* A serial tale, which promises 

to be very interesting. The plot appears to be a good 

one, and the tale itself is ably written ’’—Invergordon Times. 

“ Promises to be a very good story.”’--Waterford Citizen. 

‘The first part is romantic enough, and develops a situation 

which promises to be the subject of an interesting story.”— 

Aberdeen Journal. See the “LADIES’ TREASURY ” for 
January. Price 6d. 

Lonpon : Bemrose & Sons, 10, Paternoster BuiLpinGs. 












A CURE FOR ALL!!! 
| 


HOLLOWAY S OINTMENT 


I 


, 








| 


Possessed of this REMEDY, Every Man may be his 
own Doctor. It may be rubbed into the System, sr 
2s to reach any internal Complaint, by these meang. 
it cures Sores or Ulcers in the THROAT, STOMACH, 
LIVER. SPINE, or other Parts. It is an infallidle 
remedy for BAD LEGS, BAD BREASTS, Contracted of 
Stiff Joints, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, and #ill Skiu Diseases. 





1S THE ONLY VENETIAN ° 
POSSESSING SOUND SERVICEABLE QUALITIES. IT Ig 
LicHt, Fixes 1N HALF THE USUAL Space, E-ecant 
IN APPEARANCE,AND IS A MOST DESIRABLE 
ACQUISITION TO THE PALACE & MANSION 
A SAMPLE LATH & PRICE LIST 
SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


HODKINSON & CLARKE 


CANADA WORKS,BIRMINGHAM 


THe WINvDow Bu inp QF Te Perron} 


& 2,CHISWELL ST FINSBURY SQUARE LONDON, 
THE BEST HOUSE FOR WIRE BLINDS 
AND SUN SHADES OF EVERY KIND. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 





The Legend of St. Christopher, and other Poems. 


By Mary E, Surprtey, Author of “ Gabrielle 


Vaughan,” “Janetta,” &c., &c. Super royal 32mo. Cloth, gilt edges. Printed on toned paper, 1s. 6d. 


Ichabod. The Hebrews’ Lamentation. A Poem. 


By ‘AnnapeL Crewe, Author of ‘‘A Medley,” ‘“ Happiness ; 
or, Starting in Life,” &. Demy 16mo. Cloth, gilt edges, 1s, 
The Traveller’s Manual of Prayers and Meditations. ByaClergyman, 16mo, 


Cloth. 1s, 6d, 


Short Lessons in Christian Theology. Being Simple Readings from the Gospel according to St. Joun. 
Mrs, STEWART Heapiam. Suitable for use ia Bible Classes, and for Family and Cottage Reading, Crown 8vo. 


Cloth, 4s. 6d. 


The Denominational Dictionary; or, Handbook of Sects and Doctrines, By W. H. 


Limp cloth, 2s, 6d. 


Crown 8vo, 


The New Testament Says. An Index of Subjects treated of in St. Paul’s Epistle te the Romans, with their 
various synonyms. By Wittiam Hox. Crown 8vo, Limp Cloth, 1s, 


LONDON: WILLIAM POOLE, 124, PATERNOSTER ROW, 
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THE STORY OF AN EFFORT 


MY SHOP AND I. 


TO DO WELL AND PROSPER. 


BY MADAME COULIN. 


CHAPTER VII. 


In again proceeding with my story I would 
introduce you to us, busily occupied with 
the door of the shop closed and its bolt 
drawn. For the fair day, where I paused 
to tell you of ‘the wreck in our past, was 
now itselfin the past, and the money we 
had so gleefully counted over was partly 
in the pocket of our landlord, and’ partly 
in that of our other creditors, my uncle in 
London ‘included ; and’ if’ you think my 
shop and I were any the poorer for this 
speedy disposal of its newly-gained’ funds, 
all I can ‘say is that you are greatly mis- 
taken; for that, whatever it may be in’ the 
present, ‘‘ credit is coin,” and -“ honesty is 
the best policy,” and to be “out of debt” 
is, in the end; to be ‘‘ out of danger.” 

But what were we so busy about that 
winter’s night ?—that winter’s night so cold, 
so bitter, that I had made up a splendid fire, 
and drawn the table nearer to it. 

Well, it had all-come of a parcel! a 
parcel that mother did not bring, but which 
came to the door with a genteel tap, and had 
been taken in and the door carefully closed 
behind it, as if we were afraid the world, 


eyes the contents of this precious parcel, or 
be a witness to the extreme curiosity, and then 
delight, with which one of us, and that one 
not mother, was to regard the opening of it; 
and so the parcel was taken in and opened, 


as one opens a St. Valentine parcel, thrown | 


in upon one on Valentine’s Eve, and sure to 
contain some surprise or mystery, I standing 
by all the while, wondering whatever it could 
be, and not guessing, in spite of mother’s 
repeated “ Why, can’t you guess, Polly?” 
But it came out at last, this surprise, out of | 
its last fold of inner softer paper, and | 
mother’s question turned into the observation, | 


you've a new hat: and does it please you, my 
dear?” 

Please me! I should think it did please 
me! I,who had been shabby so _ long. 
Besides, it was such a pretty, useful dress, just 
like mother,—that is, just her good taste, 
neither too thick, nor too thin, nor too showy, 
but fit to mind a shop in, and “could at any 
time be brightened up, for all it was so quiet, 
by the help of a bit of colour.” 

“Why, mother, of course I like it; why, I 

‘shall come out like a peacock!” said I, 
kissing her my thanks, which, at all events, 
were sincere, perhaps the most sincere I have 
ever felt in'my life for a new dress; for was 
not I growing up a great tall girl?—a great 
tall girl in a scanty, shabby, up to my knees, 
past mending frock, whose only virtue was the 
apron which hid its bursting body ; and if any 
respectable customer came into theshop—and 
respectable customers did begin to come into 


‘it—did not I, if not there already, at once 


whisk behind the counter, that at least the 
length of my legs as compared to the short- 
ness of my skirts might not be seen?. My 
legs ! I was quite ashamed of them, that I was, 


and yet for all that they did not hide them- 
selves, but, as in sheer provocation, went on 
should it happen to be standing in our entry | 
—as it might—should spy out with its prying | 
| happy because of my new dress, and because 


growing. 
So there we were, busy and happy,—I 


my shop was prospering ; and mother happy 
because she had just been doing one of the two 


things she liked extremely, and was now doing 


the other. For ofall things mother liked, the 
one was giving people pleasant surprises—I 
really believe she thought she was going to 
give me one when she brought home Mr. 


_Barrup—and the other was making something 


pretty. It was embroidering the little caps 
and pretty baby robes which reconciled her to 
the drudgery of going day by day to work in 
a warehouse; she had never been used to 
rough, hard, hand-soiling work ; she had the 


“You've wanted a new dress long enough, | whitest of nands, and long slender fingers, and 


Polly, and there it is. 


It’s pretty, isn’t liked to keep them so, and this warehouse 


it? and it wasn’t dear; and I’ve bought stuff! work required she should keep them so, and 
enough to make you a jacket; and I’ve|that suited her, though I cannot say it did our 
borrowed a stitching machine, and we’ll set | home, which with no servant, and until my 
to and make it; and so for once you'll be | hands began to care for it, was very undusted 


smart for Christmas, child; that is, when | 
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But I had begun to care for it; besides 
the trade of my shop was improving, and we 
could afford help. I myself was trying, at 
least, to improve and mend my.ways, and I 
had come to see how great a part order plays 
in prosperity, and I was proud of the clean, 
orderly room as I sat in it that night, watching 
mother cut out my new frock and tack its body 
together. How quick she was about it ! and 
how soon she was trying it on! I holding the 
pins, and she so particular lest it should be 
a misfit or have a pucker. 

Tt’s the shop bell,” said she, with a start 
at its sudden loud tingle ; ‘‘ that’s the worst of 
a shop, one never has a moment’s peace or 
leisure for anything. Step out of sight, child, 
while I go and see who’s there.” 

But there was no need to go, for it was 
Martha Work,, who managed by violently 
pushing against it to open the door for herself, 
and being loudly cautioned to pull it to after 
her—she was dreadfully careless, was Martha, 
as young people whose mothers or aunts do 
everything for them (and her aunt did every- 
thing for her) mostly are—obeyed, but not 
without giving it a good slam, that set the bell 
again tingling. 

“ But I’ve pushed the bolt well in,” said 
she, entering, ‘‘and I don’t want anything in 
the shop ; I’ve only stepped in for a chat, and 
to tell Polly something.” 

But whatever this something was, the sight 
of my new dress put it clean out of Martha’s 
head. ‘‘Goodness, gracious!” said she, 
approaching the table and taking up a bit of 
the stuff. ‘‘So Polly’s going to have a new 
frock at last! She'll not know herself, she’s 
been a guy solong! Fanny Flitch was saying 
only the other day she couldn’t ever think 
how I came to know any one so shabby as 
Polly! She’d not have been seen walking 
along the streets with her, as I’d been, coming 
home from the night school. She’d wondered 
lots of times what Mr. Stanley saw in her that 
he hadn’t turned her out. 

Now mother was used to: Martha’s random 
way of talking, and so was I, so we made no 
reply, and Martha, when she went on again, 
had hit on another topic. 

“It fits that beautiful,” said she, watching 
mother’s proceedings, “that beautiful, I wish 
I'd a mother to make things for me; aunt’s 
such a poor hand, Fanny Flitch says she’s no 
style about her. La! but Polly’s dress is 
preity. I'd trim it with scarlet braid if I 
was you now, Mrs. Barrup; ’twould look so 
smart, and scarlet is all the fashion. The 
Flitches are having all their new winter things 
trimmed in scarlet.” 





“I’m not going to put Polly into scarlet,” 
replied mother ; “if you like to look at the 
trimming I’ve bought for her dress, there it is, 
but it’s only braid a shade darker than the 
dress, simple enough, for I don’t want Polly to 
look conspicuous.” 

“Conspicuous! Why, she’s been con- 
spicuous enough, Mrs. Barrup, in that frock, 
all up to her knees and full of patches!” 
exclaimed Martha, with what I felt to be 
great truth, though it did make mothercolour ; 
“and she growing like a may-pole, as aunt 
says, as if may-poles did grow! But my 
goodness now! you don’t mean to say as 
you're going to trim her new frock with this 
dull brown braid, it’s lots out of fashion. No 
one will see as she’s got a new dress on at 
all. Only, to be sure, it won’t be patched or 
up to her knees. Patches are so vulgar! 
Fanny Flitch says she’d a deal rather wear 
holes! Oh, but, Mrs. Barrup, won’t you trim 
it with scarlet? And I’ll just get father to let 
me have one like it, all trimmed with scarlet 
too. I shouldn’t be ashamed of walking out 
anywhere with Polly if she was dressed nice, 
—and if she’d scarlet trimmings I don’t think 
as I’d mind it, even if we met Fanny 
Flitch.” 

“Polly can’t stand behind the counter 
bedizened out in scarlet,” said mother; “‘ why, 
she would come to be known by her dress, 
for the present she has but this!” 

“Oh, well, Ihave ;” replied Martha, “ I’ve 
lots of dresses. So I'll never be known by 
mine, as you're afraid Polly would. Let me 
see, ’owever many have I got? There’s my 
sky-blue, I'll begin with that, an’ my bright 
green, an’ my merino, that’s red, an’ my buff, 
an’ my tweed, that’s brown—it’s ’idious, it is ; 
don’t ever you go an’ ’ave a tweed, Polly, 
such a mawkin as I look in it, an’ it fits that 
bad! Well, an’ then there’s my striped silk, 
as father bought, so you may be certain sure 
it’s good; an’ there’s my spotted black an’ 
orange, an’ my barage. Oh, well, an’ there’s 
my prints an’ muslins, I can’t count them 
all, for I’ve such lots; but for all that, this 
of Polly’s is sucha dear, I must ’ave one like 
it. Aunt won’t be willin’, but I’ll creep up 
father’s sleeve some day, when she’s out of the 
way, that’s ’ow I do,” said Martha, giving 
herself a little rock of satisfaction. 

“How is your aunt, Martha?” asked 
mother. 

“Oh, she’s well enough, but I’m sulking 
with her, so I’ve not asked.” 

“What ever for?” said I. 

“ Oh, well, Polly, she’s been an’ served me 
such a trick. Would you believe it? She’s 
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been an’ called on the Faithfuls, you know 
who I mean,—and wasn’t it a shame? she 
wouldn’t take me with her; an’ what vexed 
me more than all was, she said it was because 
I had no manners. As if, as Fanny Flitch 
says, manners signified to such as me.”’ 

“But manners signify to every one,” ob- 
served mother. 

“But what makes me so mad,” said 
Martha, ‘‘is that she says Polly ’as such 
pleasant manners, an’ is that improved, an’ 
that it vexes her to think as I’ve ’ad good 
schoolin’ for nothin’; only fancy being left 
at home, an’ the Faithfuls such genteel 
people,—movin’, so Fanny Flitch says, in the 
‘ighest society. But there’s that bell again ! 
an’ I ’aven’t a doubt it’s John come in 
search of me. What a bother! an’ I just 
going to tell you about Ready Faithful, who’s 
such alove, they say, an’ ever so handsome ;”’ 
and then as the bell rang again impatiently, 
Martha, seeing us both so busy, yielded to her 
natural good-nature—for good nature was 
natural to her, and not even the Flitches, 
though they made her ashamed of it, could 
graft ill-nature on it,—and went to see, and it 
proving to be John, opposed his coming in. 
“‘ For they’re ever so busy, ever so busy they 
are, making Polly a new dress. So you're 
not wanted, an’ you’d best go.” 

‘*But I’m just not going, not without you, at 
least,” said John, “I’m coming in to ask Mrs. 
Barrup if there’s anything I can do for her in 
the shop; any parcels to take, or anything, 
because, if there is, here I am;” and John 
came on and stood in the doorway, and 
looked in on us, with his face all one ques- 
tion mark, and his appearance spruce, and 
tall, and straightly grown. 

‘*There’s nothing wanted to-night, thank 
you,” said mother. 

“Then I'll look in in the morning, there 
may be parcels then,” said he. 

“There will be,” said I, looking up from 
my work. 

“All right, I'll fetch them; ’twill be a 
jolly good run round. I say, mayn’t I 
come in? or shall I interrupt the dress- 
making ?” 

“ Oh dear, no,” said mother, pointing to a 
chair by’ the fire, “do come in and warm 
yourself ; how cold it is, to be sure ! we are 
smartening up to be ready for Christmas,— 
Polly’s an idea we shall have a brisk trade— 
she has the fair day still in her head, you 
see! so we are using the present, and making 
her a new dress betimes.” 

“An’ that’s it,” said Martha, over the chair, 
“so don’t go an’ sit down on it! Won't 








Polly be genteel when she’s got a new dress? 
la! we'll not know her! ” 

“ Polly genteel!” remarked John, coming 
in cautiously, ‘but she’s always genteel.” 

*‘ Well, Inever !”’ exclaimed Martha, “ but 
boys know nothin’. Why, Polly’s never 
genteel; how can she, mindin’ a shop an’ 
dressin’ that shabby! Fanny Flitch says, 
‘nowadays nobody’s nothin’ if they dress 
shabby,’ ‘all the gentility dress in the ’ight 
of fashion,’ she says.” 

“Oh, bother Fanny Flitch,” exclaimed 
John, ‘you just ask her to look up her 
grammar and dictionary before she talks any 
more gentility !” 

“John!” exclaimed Martha, fixing her 
eyes suddenly on him. 

“Well, what now?” said he, colouring. 

“John, why you've been and changed 
your cravat!” 

“ And if I have,” said John, taking the bull 
by the horns. 

“* An’ you've gone an’ put on your very 
best !” continued Martha. 

*‘T thought my cravats were my own,’ 
remarked John, meekly. 

“ Well, I should think so too, only, you 
know, ‘it’s a sign, that’s all,” said Martha, 
solemnly. 

John paused and looked uncomfortable. 
and blushed, and stared into the fire, till I 
thought he must see something in it. 

“* Come, Martha, a sign of what?” said he 
at last, witha face which, what with burn- 
ing it over the fire, and blushing, was the 
colour of a peony. 

“A sign of what? why, a sign you care 
for somebody !” exclaimed Martha. 

“ Oh, is that all?” said John, recovering 
his composure; “then it’s a very true sign, 
that’s all.” 

“Oh, but I mean,” said Martha, “ some- 
body particular.” 

“Oh, then it’s a surer sign still,” said John, 
laughing, “ for don’t I care for you ? and aren’t 
I come to see you home safely ? Who knows 
if I didn’t, but some Flitch—not Fanny— 
might catch you up? Here, I say, put your 
hat on and let’s be going! aunt wants you ; 
you’ve to mend father’s shirt and sew on my 
buttons ;” and John got up and twirled his 
cap calmly, for he felt he had quite turned 
the tables on Martha. . 

“ Mend!” exclaimed Martha, jumping up, 
“but I'm not a-going to do it! an’ as for 
buttons, boys oughtn’t to wear ’em.” 

“Or if they do, get ‘somebody,’” suggested 
John, “as don’t object to sewing them on.” 

“ There, now !” said Martha, “there, now 
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I’m certain, positive sure, John, you’ve been 
’an fallen in love! an’ not told me!” 

Well, they were very merry, but they 
moved off at last, John stopping, of course, 
till the last minute, being, as he said, 
“there handy ” to close the shop shutters ; 
and when they were fairly gone, my dress 
was fitted on again for a last time to see how 
it fitted; and, of course, it fitted, mother 
being the maker, and of course the brown 
trimming looked very nice, even “ genteel” as 
mother said, with a smile, “in spite of gen- 
tility,” and she talked of Fanny, and said she 
feared she would bring her father sorrow ; 
and she talked of John, and said he would 
bring joy; and that was just how it was, 
people never did have everything, but some 
cross always, and I was admiring my dress 
all the while she talked ; and when, having 
fairly put it on, she bade me stand a little 
apart, and looked at me with something’ of 
pride in her smile, I quite understood the 
“‘ You’re grown indeed, Polly, and you're not 
that bad, as our Ann used to say to me, my 
dear.” 

“Not that bad!” oh, yes, I quite under- 
stood it. I understood it so well that, 
arrived in my attic, I polished up the bit of 
looking-glass, hanging for the uses of a real 
one, by my window, and took the best survey 
of myself I could in it; and I let down my 
hair and plaited it up in several and divers 
manners, and I came to the conclusion that a 
three-plait suited me better than a Grecian 
plait, and my hair all loose about me ; only 
that I knew that I couldn’t wear it so, mind- 
ing the shop ; better than either, last of ‘all, 
that a blue ribbon suited me better than 
a red, and green was more becoming than 
purple; and how many more of such like 
important discoveries I should have made 
I’m sure I don't know, but that mother com- 
ing in silently caught me, and instead of 
scolding me, as she might well have done, 
ruffled my hair all over my face, and kissing 
me, with a tear in her eye, said, “ Oh, child, 
child ! you’ve come to the age of vanity !” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


IF you have taken for your heart’s desire to 
do well, to amend your ways, and to prosper, 
why then expect bitter struggles, tears, falls, 
pickings up of yourself scratched, perhaps 
bleeding, to scramble on again in that uphill 
path, breathless. 

And if you think I’m giving you cold en- 
couragement, I say “No,” decidedly “ No,” 
for that all things worth having must and do 





cost in the obtaining, and that, moreover, as 
“clouds have silver linings,” and “tears 
conceal smiles,” so there is a pleasure hidden 
up even in this cost. Yes, even more than a 
pleasure, a real true happiness in it. Why, 
don’t you think / felt happy, even though the 
struggle had been severe, when I found 
myself down early in the morning, sweeping 
and dusting and brightening up, till my appe- 
tite was like a wolf's and my blood all in a 
glow ? and don’t you think I felt happy when 
the tea was nicely brewed and the table pro- 
perly set, and mother praised me for having 
breakfast ready ? 

And when more wearisome fights were 
fought, and I had to carry my banner—not 
as yet the ‘‘Excelsior”—in among the 
thickest of the foe, and waving it aloit fight 
for “Order,” or. “ Industry,” or ‘‘ Waste 
not,” don’t you think there was a satisfac- 
tion in it?—a satisfaction when at last my 
stockings were really mended, my balances 
really bright, my accounts really ready, my 
“to be given away ” something really good ? 
When, in fact, I had thrown thoroughness 
into my performances, don’t you think, I say, 
that, however great the pains taken,the reward 
was also great ? 

Oh! and. the glorious feeling of earning 
one’s own living, working up to independence 
in a fair and honest way, with every little 
trifle you buy out of your hard-earned savings 
giving you ten times the pleasure it would 
have given you if you had not worked for it. 
My shop and I had been so destitute of 
everything, that even the getting it papered 
and painted, and having this new frock, were 
quite events in our history. 

Not that I wore my new frock right off, 
morning, noon, and night ; no, no, I respected 
it too much for that ; besides, I had an eye to 
more night school classes or lectures, to 
going to church on Sundays all in “ my best,” 
so I must try to have a best. Had not 
mother said I was come to the age of vanity ? 
So I coaxed an old dress out of her drawers, 
and the cleverness of making my old dress 
into a pretty bibbed apron, out of her fingers, 
and thought myself rich indeed. 

Now, our landlord’s name was Mr. Bark, 
and he was rich. He had a large shop in 
Market Row, and John Work was his appren- 
tice. I think it was seeing the turn the shop 
had taken, as well as having known my 
father, made Mr. Bark interest himself im me. 
At last he even consented that the “shop 
should be properly'done up. His business 
was that of a paperhanger, whitewasler, 
painter,—in fact, there was no saying what it 
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was not, for he was a sort of master man over 
many trades, and before the railway. was 
talked of, had of his own wit bought up the 
land cheap to sell it to the railway people dear, 
and so made himself a fortune. He was very 
fond of John Work, and always talked of 
him. ‘ Well, Miss Hammond,” he would 
say, “he’s a-gettin’ on, and he don’t ‘scamp 
his work,’ and I like him for it.” 

And I must here notice that people began 
to call me “ Miss,” and drop the old careless 
“TI say, Polly, give us so-and-so.” 

So the shop was done up. I remember John 
bringing the papers for us to choose trom, 
and trying hard to make us take one of great 
bright flowers on a cream-coloured ground, 
which mother would not even look at, and 
how she chose an oak paper with dark bor- 
derings as more suitable ; and John said “it 
might be, but the flowery pattern was the 
newest thing they had,” and what did I say ? 
Of course I agreed with mother, for I knew 
she had good taste, and the Works had none. 
They had their rooms all papered with showy 
papers, and crammed up with showy furniture. 
{ always felt quite uncomfortable in them, 
for everything, even the big poppies and 
corn-flowers on the walls, seemed out of their 
places, and in one’s way ; and whenever we 
had been in mother used to say, “ Remember, 
Polly, it’s not by buying expensive things one 
makes a home look nice, or anything else, my 
dear, it’s by having them suitable.” 

“ How suitable, mother ?” I would ask. 

“ Why, if you have a large room, you must 
furnish it to look snug; but a small room, 
don’t you see, child, is snug of itself, you 
want to keep space in it.” 

And I must here say that John tried me 
very much about the shop, for he was for ever 
touching it up. Mr. Bark had said, “ You 
shall have John, he’s my best hand, he’ll 
soon do it for you, twill be the affair of a day 
or so.” 

But there he was quite mistaken, for it was 
no such thing. True, it was soon white- 
washed, and the paper, even to the last bit of 
bordering, put up, but for all that John Work 
lingered, and as, whenever I looked at him, he 
pretended to be hard at work “improving ” 
something,or made the remark, “this required 
a touch,” or “that was not what it ought to 
be,” I had to take patience, especially as on 
these occasions he generally clambered upon 
the shop stool, and had then his head 
touching about to the ceiling, which indeed I 
did not find fault with, for he had taken to 
blushing when I looked straight at him. 

Oh, but my custom increased so, I was 





terribly overhanded, for increase of custom 
brought with it increase of goods, and what I 
should have done without the help John gave 
us, I am sure I don’t know. You should have 
seen the shop when the winter goods came 
in,—such fine raisins and things for Christmas 
cheer, that set one quite longing ; one needed 
some one with right good will to help then, 
and we had it. Every night John came in, 
and often Mrs. Helpall, who would smile,to 
see him with his jacket off and his shirt 
sleeves turned up, hard at what she called 
“doing the neighbourly,” only sometimes 
she would tease him by saying “he would 
work in the shop till he believed it was his 
own” she thought, which speech made me 
very angry, and hope he did not mean to get it 
from our landlord ; but mother, when I told 
her my fears, only stroked my face and 
smiled as she said, ** No, no, that was not 
what she meant,” which made me feel 
somewhat easier. 

As for Mr. Work, John’s father, he was 
always very kind. He was a great tall man, 
and looked so strong, and yet for all that he 
was very pitiful and gentle, with women and 
children. His very voice seemed to change 
when he spoke tothem. Mother used to say 
John would be just like him, and that he had 
been so gentle ever since he lost his wife, 
who died in consequence of a dreadful, cruel, 
evil deed, any allusion to which would make 
him grave in an instant. : 

Now, you must not fancy all my ideas 
about the way to prosperity weng just my own, 
for they were not. They were grafted into 
me in the course of Mr. Stanley’s teaching. 
For it was just his way to place things before 
us like pictures, that were either so attractive 
or so sad, we could not help taking notice of 
them. I remember one instance of this 
that happened that very winter, just after 
the shop was really quite finished, and wait- 
ing for Christmas customers. I was just 
then very much elated, my heart wholly set 
on my shop and its new-found prosperity, 
and I was sitting in the gloaming, with the 
shop not yet lighted up, though the candle 
was set by me ready, and I kept my eyes 
fixed on the door, as in these cases I always 
did, that I might perceive if any one was about 
to enter, when sure enough the tall figure of 
Mr. Stanley darkened. it, and he came in, 
saying, “ Oh, so, Polly Hammond, you are 
within?” His question made me jump 
up, as you may be sure it would, for I had so 
much to tell him! and he was just one of 
those teachers one could tell anything to, and 
be quite sure he would hear one out patiently. 
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That he would heartily rejoice in my good 
fortune, just as he had heartily aided me in 
my bad, that I was sure of. So I jumped 
up eagerly, and hastened to light the candle, 
saying all the while how glad I was he was 
come in to see the shop just to-night at its 
best, only adding, ‘‘ I’m sorry, sir, our lamp— 
it’s father’s old lamp—isn’t mended yet ; and, 
sir, when it is, I think I’ll hang it up over 
the counter, wouldn’t you?” which question 
made Mr. Stanley smile, but say, “ Yes, 
Polly, do, it’s the best place for it ;” and then 
he took the lighted candle from my hand 
and examined the shop, and said it looked 
very nice, and asked who had done the 
painting ; and when I said “ John Work,” he 
smiled again, and said John was always a 
clever fellow ; and then I told him how kind 
John had been, and how we had paid the 
landlord and uncle, not yet for all these new 
goods though, and how, after Christmas, 
mother would leave the warehouse and be in 
the shop, and how if we went on as we were 
going on we must have a shop boy ; in fact, I 
told him just all, as one does if one has a 
real friend, as he was, who will listen patiently, 
and who one is sure feels a real interest in 
one’s welfare. 

“ Indeed, Polly Hammond,” said he, when 
at last I had quite emptied my budget, “ I am 
glad to find things are doing better with you ; 
in truth, I have just been thinking your shop 
was full of trophies of victory.” 

«What are trophies, sir?” said I. 

“Trophieg! in your shop? Well, this 
order, that’s a trophy, a sign you've had a 
strongish fight with an old foe, who once 
had his head-quarters here. I need not name 
him, though he was killing the shop’s 
custom; then there’s all this brightness 
shining on those balances, reflected from 
those canisters.” 

“Sir, do you know,” said I, interrupting 
him, ‘that those are the very old canisters 
father gave to mother when he took her this 
shop? Mr. Barrup sold them, and they got 
to a pawnbroker’s, and we’ve bought them 
back again, and John fetched them and said 
it was jolly, sir.” 

“So then they are doubly trophies,” said 
Mr. Stanley, “for they'd actually fallen to 
the foe ‘Drink’—he’s a mighty foe indeed-— 
and been recovered. Well, Polly, all these 
trophies of yours are, in their way, quite as 
fine as the ‘ helmets, darts, and spears, and 
captive chariots,’ of other victories ; but see, 
I’m forgetting what I came for. I have 
brought you a ticket for this winter’s night 
school class. It opens next week by a 


lecture, this ticket will admit you to that 
also. I hope you'll be able to attend.” 

“T’ll do my best,” said I, thinking how 
nice my new dress would look, and remem- 
bering that Mr. Stanley’s lecture would 
attract many hearers. 

“* Well, you’ve many fights to fight yet, and 
every help is needed,” observed my teacher, 
as though he could read my vain thoughts as 
they chased each other in my foolish heart, 
“‘ many fights ; and, moreover, you’ve arrived 
at Point Decision, you'll have to make up 
your mind which road you'll walk on, which 
guide you'll choose. You have heard of these 
roads and these guides often enough.” 

“Oh yes, often,” said I, flippantly, and 
thinking the subject uninteresting ; had not 
I enough to think of with my shop? If it 
prospered, why, the rest might wait. 

“The subject does not interest you,” re- 
marked Mr. Stanley, “you are thinking of a 
lower prosperity, a prosperity bounded by 
death: try to think of a higher prosperity, 
whose boundless glories we cannot—none 
save God—can measure.” 

“Sir, I wish to do right,” said I, “but 
what must one do to get the highest sort of 
prosperity? I would like to prosper ali 
ways,” said I, truly enough. 

“The highest prosperity is when our hopes 
and love are God’s ; when our whole heart 
is His; when in our spirit is His Spirit, when 
in our minds is His mind, when in our will is 
His will. It’s the gift of God; we can’t 
reach it by any labour; but if we ask for it, 
it’s given, freely and graciously, as God gives. 
It is, in fact, our redemption from evil, pur- 
chased and kept in store for us by Christ, 
who is able to keep us from falling, and to 
present us faultless before God.” 

I was silent ; to me the prosperity of my 
shop sufficed—why aim so high? 

**T must go,” said Mr. Stanley, “ only asa 
friend accept my advice; every morning 
stand by your window and think, ‘ This life 
ends ;’ every night go there again and think, 
‘What good have I done to-day?’ For the 
rest, whatever you neglect, never neglect to 
pray, and let your prayers be full of thanks, 
for selfish prayers of ‘ Give, give,’ must be an 
abomination in God’s sight.” 

A kindly good night, a kindly message 
read out of a letter from uncle, a kindly hope 
expressed that I would profit by the night 
class, and Mr. Stanley rose and left my shop, 
to step out into the dark street, whence, how- 
ever, I saw, as I watched him that the lamp- 
lighter had already lighted the first lamp by 





the corner. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE night classes, which then first began to 
be called “trades classes,” because we were 
to learn in them all things relating to our 
trades, opened grandly with Mr. Stanley’s 
lecture, at which half the town were present ; 
and as its subject was “Thrift, or Riches 
gotten,” and as my heart was wholly set on 
getting rich, and every thought save those re- 
served for vanity occupied with “ shop before 
all,” no subject could have more enticed me. 

Now, it had been arranged that John and 
Martha and I should go to this lecture to- 
gether, and I must confess that when we 
arrived, and I entered the old familiar 
room, with its ample fireplace and oak rafters 
and crimson curtains and many lights, and 
seats already well filled with people, I did 
feel vain, for I remembered how often I had 
sneaked into it a poor, shabby, forlorn girl, 
ashamed of being seen, whereas now I came 
into it fresh from the proud adorning of 
motherly hands, and nicely, nay, tastefully 
dressed, in what Mr. Stanley would have 
called the savings of a “ thoughtful energy.” 
I had risen early and toiled hard, my prepara- 
tions for the Christmas season had well suc- 
ceeded, and my shop had prospered ex- 
ceedingly. People said I prospered with it, 
and in truth I read my good looks in mother’s 
eyes every time she looked at me. I had 
read them that very night, when she was 
putting a bit of coloured ribbon round my 
neck to brighten up my dress, and kissing me 
had said it was well it was blue, for I had 
“crimson enough already,” and I had read 
them, as we started, in Martha’s speech, 
“La, Polly, how you do take the shine out 
of one!” and in John’s bashfulness as he 
walked beside me. 

But I read them much more in the crowded 
lecture-room, and my heart beat with a new- 
found joy as, standing halfway up the room 
waiting my turn to be put into the seats re- 
served for us, I saw not one, but many pairs 
of eyes fixed admiringly on me, and whispers 
of “ That’s Polly Hammond; handsome, isn’t 
she ?” reached me. 

The consciousness of youth and beauty, of 
being admired either in the ‘“ uncommon 
pretty girl,” or “just what her mother used 
to be, you know,” dyed my cheeks with a 
deeper red, and thoughtful as I was by nature, 
the waves of youth were strong enough to 
carry all but vanity before them. 

I must say of Martha Work that she had 
that prompt and ready wit which foresees what 
will probably happen, and guesses the reason 


why. She had guessed the room would be 
crowded, and so it was; not that the Stones, 
or the Piths, or the Flitches, those three im- 
portant families, who showed that night in 
great force, cared a bit for the lecture, but 
because it was “’ighly genteel” to attend any 
lecture given by Mr. Stanley, simce the 
Stanleys were the first family in the place, 
and the tip-top of all its gentility. 

It is a very good thing for a town when its 
first family hold to the right, as the Stanley 
family did in ours. They were like gold 
among other coins, which every one likes to 
see especially if it is their own, and the Stanleys 
were quite the “ our own” of our small town. 
Mr. Stanley, the clergyman, knew every one 
among us, and helped forward every good 
deed, let it be started by whom it might ; and 
as he had a large family, who all seconded 
him, they were, of course, very strong when 
they joined together. 

But of all the forces he could rely on, there 
was none to bé compared to that of his 
brother, “ Our Mr. Stanley,” as we familiarly 
called him, whose real name was Edward, 
and who was never married, but had been a 
soldier, and, as we believed, gained lots of 
battles, and who now lived in a quaint old 
fashioned mansion with a quaint old-fashioned 
garden, whose trees were cut into shapes, 
and whose clipped hedge screened off east 
winds from a sunny walk, in which he liked 
to walk with his nieces and nephews about 
him ; and the house had a famous library and 
a great hall, where in winter-time many a 
poor soul got feasted; and he had the 
sweetest housekeeper, for she was none other 
than his own niece, Agnes, the clergyman’s 
eldest daughter, who was then a lovely girl 
with dark hair and grey eyes, and dignified 
but gentle manners,—“ quite a Stanley,” 
people said, whom we young things, her 
uncle’s pupils, thought “ so happy.” 

But I am straying from my subject, and so 
I will return, for I want to tell you how we 
sat that night quite at the top of the room, 
we, the “ girls’ class,”’ in front of the lecturer’s 
desk, and they, “the young men’s class ”—for 
they were offended now if any one called 
them the “ boys’ class,”—on the same line with 
us, to our left, and how John Work managed 
to get the end seat, so that he was just 
opposite, and how every time I turned and 
looked his way I found he had turned and 
was looking mine, and Martha whispered to 
me that Fanny Flitch was there, and her 
brother Stephen with her, and that Ready 
Faithful had come in too late to find a seat, 
and that he was “so Londonified like,” and 
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would I just turn round and see ; and when I to recommence this good habit if we held to 
did, he and Tom Stone were standing i in one|the spirit of these lines, and by the self. 
of ‘the crimson-cuttained window recesses, | denial of thrifty habits, spared and saved, to 
and our eyes met, on which he smiled and| give. I would advise you to take for your 
removed his hat, but I biushed, which vexed | motto these words of the greatest Teacher 
Martha very much, for she said “ blushin’ | the world has ever seen,—“Gather up the 
was quite out,” and she wanted me to look | fragments, that nothing be lost,” for it con- 
round again and see what “a love of a necktie” | tains the most forcible argument in favour of 
he had on; and when I would not she said, | thrift and utter condemnation of waste that 
“ what ever need I mind ? he’ll never notice | exists. 
the like of us, it wasn’t likely.” | Waste! What is waste? Well, to answer 
But Mr. Stanley, the lecturer, came at last.| you, it is the saddest of all selfishness ; and 
I say at last because he was always late when | selfishness is of evils the saddest in the world. 
his brother the clergyrnan, who was so run|‘We don’t want it, let it rot.’ Our Lord, 
off his legs you see, was with him. And when | who by His touch could multiply the loaves, 
he had taken a survey of the crowded room, | had the fragments gathered ; wasteful people 
and said in his genial way a kindly greeting | scatter them to their own final loss. 
to us his pupils, he began his lecture by asking} ‘“‘ There are two sorts of growth in the world, 
us if we knew what thrift was, and saying that |—the oak which furnished these fine rafters 
if all the thrift in the world could be collected | overhead grew slowly, the toadstool sprouted 
and placed before us, we should be astonished | up beneath its shade in a night. Thrift is 
to find that it was all made up oflittle things—|the oak, slow of growth, useful, durable ; 
small savings of precious articles such as! waste, the fungus, showy, stinking, poisonous, 
time, and labour, and wealth, and talent.| and perishable. Cast out waste, let nothing 
“Tn old northern tongues the word ‘thrive’ | be loss, take thrifty habits, look on everything 
meant to grow, and those who had saved| you have—youth, health, strength, reason, 
their time, labour, money, or talent grew by | friends, money, clothes, books, all and every- 
that they had saved. It might be a very|thing as gifts handed over to you, and 
little saving, but for all that it was a some-|‘gather up the fragments,’ and go on to 
thing. . Foolish and ignorant people despised | ‘ riches gotten.’ 
thrift, yet the very thing they despised was| ‘“ How? Whereare your fragments? What 
the half of success, and more than the half,—/ use can you put them to? How have others 
nay, often the whole of generosity. The men/done it ? you ask. 
who have been the greatest benefactors of} “Oh, if you wish to know that, it is soon 
mankind have all been sparing, thrifty, and| told. There’s Columbus, you all know that 
saving in the things committed to them; ;} he discovered America. America was Ais 
while those whose footprints are no guides for | riches gotten. How did he doit? Allina 
us to follow have been equally lavish and| moment, haphazard? You laugh at the bare 
wasteful. The great Wellington spared the | idea, and you are right. Columbus first 
lives of his troops, Napoleon ‘shed their blood | gathered his fragments, —used his spare 
like water. | moments—for he was a sailor boy—to study 
“You must clearly understand what it is to; charts, and learn the shape and structure of 
save ; to save is to spare, to keep in reserve. | the earth. Not till he was quite sure God 
You may save for a definite good use, or you! had not made the world with so much water 
may save for a definite bad use. Those who | to its land, not till he had gathered up his 
save to thrive, to use, to grow, to help, take} fragments, did Columbus sail in search of 
the good use ; those who save to hoard, to! America. 
waste, to lose, take the bad. | .“ Well, then there is the great Newton, Ae 
“Tt is to this sense of loss by hoarding that! was no waster; fragments of learning thriftly 
these lines, which I advise you to copy into| saved, and added to in spare moments of 





your account books, refer :— time, also fragments carefully collected, and 
me he discovered the laws of gravitation, or, to 
What I spent, I had ; | speak to my younger hearers, the reason we 


What I saved, I lost ; 


What I gave, I have.’ | hold on to our round world so safely. 


‘¢ And then there were the Herschels, per- 

“In olden times every tradesman inEngland | haps the most striking proof of thrift aiding 
wrote into his new account-books each New genius, Caroline the sister washing the 
Year’s Day these two words,—‘ Praise God.’} dishes, making the dinners, both she and her 
Now, I believe each of us would have occasion ' brother teaching music to live; and at night 
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in odd moments, fragments saved, making a 
cardboard telescope, the materials bought 
with hard savings, and then with other spare 
moments sweeping the heavens to find count- 
less wonders in stars and comets never before 
noticed ; ‘riches gotten’ indeed, riches 
for the whole world of science. 

“ But you say you can’t expect to be such 
as these! You are not required ‘to expect,’ 
but only ‘to grow.’ There is plenty of 
scope yet in the world, and plenty of things 
left to discover. 

‘But you will like to suggest that many 
inventors have been wasteful; have burnt 
even to their tables and chairs to feed some 
furnace. Well, so they have, but not to 
waste ; if I said to any of you, Take out your 
handkerchief and burn it in that fire, and I 
will give you a dozen, you would burn it fast 
enough, but it wouldn’t be waste, it would 
be ‘riches gotten.’ Inventors have to 
sacrifice many things, often themselves, but 
it does not matter, they will find it ‘riches 


’ gotten’ in the end.” 


And then Mr. Stanley spoke more espe- 
cially to us his pupils, and named many 
great merchant families who had risen to 
fortune by thrift; and he urged on us to 
read the lives of noted men, who being 
rich had spread abroad their riches, and so 
made them in the highest sense “riches 
gotten.” The most valuable of all “ riches 
gotten ” were good, noble, self-denying deeds, 
and if we believe in a just God, we must be 
quite sure that any one who had improved 
the world byever so little, whether byan inven- 
tion or discovery, or in the lawful use of his 
learning or wit, would find he had been 
sowing seed that multiplied a thousandfold, 
and had, though it might be unconsciously, 
been storing up riches for his future.” 

Now, all the time of the lecture John 
Work had been diligently taking notes, for 
he had learnt shorthand, and was proud 
enough of belonging to the shorthand class. 
But the moment it was over he was out of 
his place. “A fine lecture,” said he, creep- 
ing up to my elbow, “and I’ve gotit all out, 
every word of it, and I'll take it into the 
office, we'll have it in the Zyades Class 
Fournal, perhaps we'll get it noticed in the 
Zimes / Who knows?” 

“ Who knows ?” said I, taking his proffered 
note-book, and stepping back, for the crush 
just then was great, and besides, Martha had 
slipped off to speak with the Flitches, and we 
could not go without her. But the room was 
half empty before she came back, and when 
she did, John’s face grew black, for Stephen 


Flitch was with her, and Stephen Flitch was 
just the very last man he liked to see with 
Martha. Not that Stephen cared for that. 
He cared, as Martha observed, “ for nothin’ 
an’ nobody,” save indeed to please himself, 
and it pleased him to admire Martha. 

“T hate the fellow,” said John, watching 
his approach, “ he’s no thoroughness in him.” 

But whatever Stephen had not, he had 
this, that it was impossible to ‘be vexed with 
him; one might just as well have been vexed 
with a butterfly, or annoyed at soap bubbles. 
He was incorrigibly light-hearted and gay. 
The blacker John looked, and the harder 
home-thrusts he gave him, the gayer Stephen 
became ; you could not put him out. I used 
often to think he was just like cream ; the 
more you beat cream the more frothy it 
becomes, and the more Stephen was lectured, 
just so much the lighter did he appear. 

“Miss Hammond,” said he, coming up 
jauntily, and with his arm thrust into that of 
Martha, in imitation of Mr. Stanley, who 
had passed down the room leaning on his 
niece’s arm, for I ought to have told you he 
was a little lame, having been severely 
wounded in some fight, and even left for 
dead, which much increased his interest in 
our eyes, —“ Miss Hammond,” said Stephen, 
giving John’s sullen reception the blandest of 
welcomes, ‘“‘ what do you think Faithful has 
been asking ?” 

‘I’m sure I don’t know,” said I. 

““He’s been asking Stone if John’s your 
brother, and Stone said yes!” 

“Stone always was a liar!” said John, 
angrily. 

“ Now, Work, don’t be bearish, aren’t we 
brothers all?” 

‘I’m not going to be brother to any idle 
fool,” interrupted John, whose temper the 
observation did not improve. 

“ But you would not mind being brother to 
Miss Hammond, would you now?” smiled 
Stephen, pulling out his cigar case and 
opening it. 

“I’m not Miss Hammond’s brother, and 
that’s enough, let’s walk on, can’t you?” 
remarked John, motioning to Martha to join 
me, while he followed with Stephen, who 
having tried to mollify him by the offer of a 
cigar, “and don’t refuse the chance, old 
fellow, it’s a good article,” and been refused 
by a somewhat surly “I don’t smoke, and 
I never mean,” began to talk of the lecture, 
“which was a bore of a lecture,” he said, 
‘what did Stanley mean by bothering about 
‘riches gotten?’ cigars were the safest riches 








gotten he knew of ; a fellow with a cigar was 
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never poor, and smoking the most thrifty of 
habits, and so do take one, can’t you?” 

‘‘No, thank you,” said John, “I don’t 
smoke, I say, and it’s not the sort of thrift 
I’m going to learn either.” 

“ Not ?” said Stephen, gaily, “why, fellow, 
it’s a chance of profiting by that bore of a 
lecture. I, No. one, offer you, No. two, a 
saved cigar.” 

“Saved!” interrupted John, “if it is 
saved, Stephen, it is the first savings you ever 
made in your life.” 

“Well, what matter if I never did,” replied 
Stephen, merrily, “if I receive the savings of 
others? Stanley says they ought to save to 
give. ‘ What I saved I lost,’—I am not going 
to lose! I am lots of good in the world, | 
because people have me to give things to. | 
Wish they would just give me such good | 
cigars as these always, I know that ;—but, to | 
be sure, I’m a blockhead. I dare say, now, 
you don’t smoke because Miss Hammond 
don’t like it? I am always ready to resign | 
all at the shrine of beauty; if the ladies vote | 
it goes, here it goes ;” and with this polite | 
speech, Stephen held out his cigar as intend- | 








ing to throw it away altogether, only that 
Martha prevented him. “Pray don’t, Mr. 
Flitch,” said she, “pray don't, cigars is ’ighly 
genteel ; la! I’m ever so fond of ’em. It’s 
only John who can’t abide ’em,” which speech 
caused our group to divide, since it gave 
Stephen the excuse of walking by her. “ For,” 
said he, with a laugh, “if John can’t abide 
them, and you like them, why shouldn’t we 
please all parties?” 

And so they went on in front, and we 


| followed, till we reached my shop, which 


John would not enter, but went off with 
Martha, who complained because she said 
he never gave Stephen a “chance of speaking 
to her, an’ as she could not get into society, 
an’ did not mean to be an old maid, that 
she didn’t, how could she ever marry?” 
But mother said it would be a sad thing if 
Martha married Stephen, and that John 
was right to try and prevent it; and she 
was afraid she would give her father trouble 
enough, for Stephen was one of those 
who never earned a shilling, but thought 
it no shame to live on other people’s 
shillings. 


FAMILIAR HOMILIES ON SCRIPTURE TEXTS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
IX.—TRIALS oF ELIJAH’s FaitH.—Part I. | 
** The Brook dried up.’’—1 KINGs, xvii. 7. 


How wonderfully God provided for Elijah at 


the brook of Cherith ! (ver. 6). “ But after a| 





‘““LIFE’S NOONTIDE.”’ 


use!’’ At all events, I think this is how we 
should have felt if we had been in his place. 
But we must remember that this would have 
exposed Elijah to another danger, for when 
there was such a general search all over the 















time the brook dried up, because there was| country for water, it must soon have become 
no rain in the land.” Just fancy what Elijah| known that the brook Cherith still flowed, 
must have felt when he saw the water be-|and thus Elijah’s hiding-place would have 


ginning to fail! Each day it sank lower and | 
lower, till at length there was but a narrow 
glistening thread left; and at last, one morn- 


ing when he woke up and looked around | 


him, not a drop of water remained with which 
he could quench his thirst. 

Now, what a trial of faith it must have 
been to Elijah to sit still, day by day, and 
watch the brook graduadlly drying up! Itis 
very hard to see want coming nearer and 
nearer, slowly but surely, towards us, and 
at the same time not to be able to do any- 
thing to keep it off. It requires strong faith 
to trust in God at such seasons. 

Perhaps Elijah felt, “ Surely God, who has 
so miraculously supplied my need hitherto, 
might have spared this ove stream for my 








been discovered. 

And besides, if we notice the histories of 
Scripture, as well as the lives of people now, 
we shall find that God does not often provide 
for His people long together in the same way. 

Why is this? 

Lest they should rest content with the 
supply, and lose sight of the Giver. Changes 
remind us of our dependence upon God. 
When mercies always flow down to us through 
the same channel, we are apt to forget from 
whose hand they come. The psalmist, 
speaking of certain persons, says, “‘ Because 
they have no changes,”—that is, because 
their life goes on easily and smoothly, with 
nothing to disturb or trouble them —“‘ there 
fore they fear not God.” 
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So far as we can gather from the narrative, 
Elijah seems to have waited quietly and 
trustfully for God’s help and direction. He 
did not take his affairs into his own hands. 
He felt that God had hidden him there by 
the brook, and he would not go away till 
God told him to do so. 

How difficult it is to wait patiently / We 
often take hasty steps when we are in trial 
without waiting for God’s guidance, And 
this is why we often make mistakes and go 
wrong. When we are in any difficulty, and 
are doubtful which way to turn or which road 
to take, we should try and follow David's 





advice, “ Commit thy way unto the Lord,” 
or as it is in the margin of the Bible, “ Roll 
thy way upon the Lord.” It is a burden too| 
heavy for you to carry; just get rid of it by| 
giving it up to Him, by trusting it simply to| 
His care : “‘ Commit thy way unto the Lord; 

rest in the Lord, and wait patiently for Him.” 

Now, we shall see that Elijah’s patient 
waiting was not in vain. He was soon told| 
to leave the brook-side and to go to Zare-| 
phath. 

The thought, perhaps, occurs to us that as| 
God intended to provide for Elijah at Zare- 
phath, why was he not sent there Jefore the 
brook dried up? 

But then, as often now,God allowed one re- 
source to fail before opening up another. It! 
frequently happens that God does not appear 
for our help until the last moment of our 
need, when to delay any longer were to let us 
perish. You recollect how Abraham was just | 
about to slay his son ; had the knife in his 
hand, and his hand lifted up to inflict the! 
stroke, before God interposed and showed | 
him the ram caught in the thicket, which he 
was to offerup instead of Isaac. Such times 
as these are testing times, they try our faith 
of what sort it is. Unbelief whispers, ‘‘ Where 
is now thy God?” Faith replies, “The 
Lord will provide.” 

God said to Elijah, “Arise, and go to 
Zarephath.” Before we make any change or 
take any fresh steps in life, we should seek to 
hear God’s voice saying to us, “ This is the 
way.” It will not be a change for the better, 
even though it may promise well, unless God 
says, “ Arise.” 

Zarephath was a Gentile, not a Jewish 
town, situated between Tyre and Sidon, and 
belonging to the latter. It is called Sarepta 
in the New Testament (Luke iv.). 

The command to go there was a fresh trial 
of faith, Why must he go amongst strangers, 
instead of amongst his own people? Or, if 
he must go amongst strangers, why not be 





sent to a place where the drought did not 
prevail? And if he must be dependent on 
some one’s aid, why on that of a poor widow 
woman? But Elijah immediately obeyed. 
Girding his hairy mantle closer around him, 
and taking his staff in his hand, he set forth 
on his journey. 

When he reached Zarephath he met a 
woman near the gate of the city gathering 
sticks. He spoke to her; and having drank 
nothing since he left the brook, and feeling 
therefore very thirsty, his first thought was 
naturally of water. “ Fetch me, I pray thee, 
a little water,” he said, “that I may drink.” 

Now, Elijah was a stranger to this poor 
woman. Besides, he belonged to the Jews, 
or Israelites, through whom this terrible cala- 
mity had come upon the land. And then 
water was so scarce that she had only the 
prospect of one more meal, and then to die 
for want. 

I think she must have been a woman 
of kind and generous feelings. For here 
were three reasons—good reasons, as some 
would call them—why she should not help 
Elijah, and yet she did not refuse him what 
ke asked. She was going to fetch him the 
water, when his second request made her 
hesitate. For he called after her, ‘ Bring 
me a morsel of bread in thy hand.” 

But we must leave the subject now ; mean- 
while let us learn from this part of Elijah’s 
history to trust in the Lord at a// times; to 
believe, when our brooks are drying up, that 
He will surely provide for us, and will send 


'us to some Zarephath for succour and 


sustenance. 





X.—TRIALS oF Exyan’s FairH.—Part II. 
‘A little oil in a cruse,”—1 KINGS, xvil. 12. 


ELIJAH’s request for a morsel of bread was 
not at once complied with. How could it 
be? How could the poor widow spare any 
of her one handful of meal?» She said in 
reply, “ As the Lord thy God liveth, I have 
not acake, but an handful of meal in a barrel, 
and a little oil in a cruse ; and, behold, I am 
gathering two sticks” (two meaning, in 
Hebrew, a few), “ that I may go in and dress 
it for me and my son, that we may eat it and 
die” (ver. 12). 

Imagine yourself in this poor woman’s 
situation. ‘Think how she had already 
suffered through scarcity of food, and what 
a little she had left. Human kindness 


could not be expected to rise to such a 
pitch as to give her /as¢ morsel to a stranger. 
It is no wonder that she hesitated. 
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The prophet hastened to reassure-her (ver. 
13, 14). Then follows this short but re- 
markable sentence,—*“ And she went and did 
according to the saying of Elijah.”° For it 
does seem remarkable to us, with our little 
faith, that this poor widow should have 
manifested such strong faith. For just look 
how the case stood. She was to make up 
her last bit of meal for Elijah to eat, trusting 
that more would come miraculously to supply 
her own wants. Whata trial! She did not 
know Elijah personally. How could she be 
sure he spoke the truth? How could she 
tell whether the miraculous supply would 
come as he promised? He gave her no 
proof of it. If the oil and meal would be 
thus wondrously increased, why could not 
the increase be given now, before he shared 
it, as well as after? Was it not a risk? 
Was not his very anxiety to be served first 
of all very suspicious? Did not it look as if 
he were determined at all hazards to secure 
a meal for himself? Could we have been 
surprised if she had refused to grant so un- 
reasonable a request? Might she not have 
said that it was only common prudence to 
take care of herself and child ; that we are 
not called upon to give ai we have to 
others, and to leave ourselves without any- 
thing? 

Besides, she was not a worshipper of the 
God of Israel. In speaking to Elijah you 
will notice she says, “As the Lord shy 
God liveth.” Ifthe Lord had been Aer God 
also, she would have left out the “thy.” 
It was customary among the heathen to 
recognise the gods worshipped by other 
nations as gods, but not as their gods. 
It is probable that, living on the borders 
of the land of Israel, she had heard of 
Israel's God, but still her knowledge of Him 
must have been very slight, and this makes 
her faith appear the stronger. 

She did indeed show great faith. It was 
faith of the true kind, the faith that asks 
no questions. Putting perfect confidence 
in God’s promise, she went and did as 
Elijah told her. And we know well how 
God honoured her faith, and how for three 
years the barrel never wanted meal, and the 
flask was never empty of oil. She helped 
Elijah, and Elijah helped her. 

Ah! we never lose by what we give to 
God’s people. He will fully recompense it 
(Matt. x. 40). 

Nor are we, any of us, too poor to help 
one another. This poor woman was a 
widow, with but few earthly possessions, 
and yet she was the means of preserving 















Elijah’s life! I believe that it is those who 
are. comparatively poor—sometimes it is 
those who are very poor—who do most of 
the good that is done in the world. At all 
events, if there be first a willing mind, it is 
accepted according to that which a man 
hath, and not according to that which he 
has not. 

But the chief lesson, I think, which this 
poor widow teaches us is the strong encou- 
ragement which it gives us to trust God’s 
promises. It is perhaps a time of. need 
with us to-day. Our little store seems, like 
the brook, fast drying up; we have only a 
handful of meal left in the barrel, and we 
do not know where to look for the supply of 
our daily wants. We are full of anxious, 
troubled thought about the morrow. What 
will become of us? how can we manage? 
who is likely to come forward to assist us? 
Or we are losing some dear friends, on 
whom we have been accustomed to lean, 
to whom we have always looked for guidance 
and advice ; and we feel lonely and deso- 
late. Their help is withdrawn. What shall 
we do without them? who will fill their 
place ? 

Now, surely, whatever our troubles may be, 
we have more reason than this poor widow 
had for trusting in the Lord, for staying 
ourselves upon His many precious promises. 
Has He not said, “Thy bread shall be 
given thee, and thy water shall be sure”? 
“Call upon Me in the day of trouble, I will 
deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify Me”? 
“Cast thy burden on the Lord, and He 
shall sustain thee”? Though our brook of 
comfort may be quite dried up, yet He who 
brought water out of the smitten rock can 
open out to us some other channel of 
supply. ‘When the poor and needy seek 
water, and there is none, and their tongue 
faileth for thirst, I the Lord will hear them, 
I the God of Jacob will not forsake them” 
(Isa. xl. 17). There may be very little in 
our cupboard, and still less in our purse, but 
He can multiply that little as He did the 
widow’s oil. 

Like the supply given to Elijah and the 
widow, God’s help may not come to us 
largely at once, but little by little, just 
sufficient for each day’s need; still, if we 
trust Him, it willcome. If wetrust! Yes, 
we must trust Him if we would have our 
wants supplied. For Jesus says to us, as 
He so often said to the people when He 
was on earth, “ According to your faith be 
it unto you.” Perhaps one reason why 
God keeps us waiting so long for the 
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blessing is because we have not yet faith 
enough to trust Him for it, to believe that 
He will send it to us. We say in a hasty, 
half-despairing sort of way, ‘‘God help me,” 
or “I’ve no one but God to look to;” but 
we don’t throw ourselves with all our heart, 
with all the earnest simplicity of a little 
child, upon His loving care and never-failing 
power. We have not because we ask not, 
or because we do not ask in real, simple 
faith ; that faith which just takes God at His 
word, and is sure that He will do what He 
says He will. 

Let ours be the prayer of the disciples, 
“Lord, increase our faith.’ Let us think 
of His great power—able to do all things ; 
of His great love—denying us nothing that 
will be for our real good ; and so let us be 
ashamed of our past unbelief, feeling assured 
that He who feeds the birds of the air, and 
clothes the flowers of the field, will much 
more feed and clothe us. 


“« Let doubts no more your mind assail ; 


Remember God has said, 
‘ The cruse and barrel shall not fail, 


My people shall be fed.’”’ 


XI.—Gop’s WorD LIKE A FIRE. 
“Ts not My word like asa fire?” —JER. xxiii. 29. 


“Ts not My word like as a fire, saith the 
Lord?” God’s word is compared, you see, 
to a fire. Let us consider in what respects 
the resemblance holds good. 

Fire gives light. What a bright glow it 
throws on all the thingsaround! It enables 
you to see what there is in the room. Now, 
the Bible imparts light to the mind. It re- 
veals to us our sinfulness ; it shows us our 
need of salvation ; it tells us about a Saviour. 
“The entrance of Thy word,” exclaims the 
Psalmist, “giveth light.” 

Fire imparts heat. How warm and com- 
fortable we feel beside it in cold weather! 
So the Bible cheers those who love it. Its 
promises comfort them; its hopes enliven 
them ; its truths animate them. “Did not 
our heart burn within us,” said the disciples, 
“while He talked with us by the way, and 
while He opened to us the scriptures?” 
(Luke xxiv. 32). 

It was a bitter cold day in the depth of 
winter. Everything looked bleak and dreary. 
In a lonely cottage, some distance from the 
town, lived a poor and aged man, by himself. 
He had lost both wife and children many 
years, and had no one now to care for him 


and to attend to him. Eighty winters had 
rolled over his head, and he was too feeble 
to work and maintain himself, so that he had 
but, little to depend upon, except what was 
given him by Christian friends; and as he 
seldom complained, his wants were often 
only scantily supplied. 

But he was a happy old man, far happier 
than many rich persons who dwell in grand 
houses, and have all that they wish for. He 
had God for his friend, Jesus for his Saviour, 
and he looked forward to heaven as his 
home, Was not that enough to fill him with 
joy and peace? He was poor in worldly 
goods, but he had treasures laid up above. 
His cottage was roughly built and furnished, 
but there was a mansion waiting for him in 
his Father’s house; he was unknown and 
unnoticed here, but his name was written in 
the Lamb’s book of life, and a crown of 
glory would be his for ever! 

On that cold, stormy day a visitor called 
at his humble abode. It was the old man’s 
minister. Like his Master, he “went about 
doing good,” and he never neglected the 
poor of his flock. He opened the cottage 
door, and stood for a moment unperceived. 
The old man was seated at the deal table, 
with his large Bible opened before him. In 
one or two places the snow drifted through 
the roof, and there was very little fire upon 
the hearth. Some of you, my readers, would 
have felt dull and discontented there, but he 
looked calm and cheerful. 

A pleasant smile passed over his wrinkled 
features as he greeted his minister. 

“What are you about today, John?” 
asked the minister as he shook hands with 
him. 

‘“ Weel, sir,’ said the old man, “/m 
sitting under His shadow with great delight!” 

Do you know what he. meant? He was 
reading just then the third verse of the 
second chapter of the Song of Solomon. 
These are the words,—I sat down under 
His shadow with great delight, and His fruit 
was sweet unto my taste.” In this verse our 
Saviour is compared to the apple or citron 
tree, which is remarkable for ‘its rich fra- 
grance, its delicious fruit, and its perpetual 
verdure. It affords both shade and refresh- 
ment to the weary traveller. So Jesus, in 
His word and by His Spirit, gives rest, and 
comfort, and strength to all who seek His aid. 
They find their happiness in Him ; they share 
His gifts; they rejoice in His smile. 

It was no wonder that poor old John spent 
such pleasant hours in his lonely cottage, 





when he had the precious Bible for his con- 
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stant and beloved companion. Are you like 


him, dear reader? 

“Oh, but,” you say, “he was an old 
and infirm man; he could not perhaps 
enjoy himself in any other way.” 

Then listen to the remark made by a 
young lady, when in the full bloom of health 
and strength. “I delight,” she said, “in com- 
munion with my Saviour ; I can sit for hours 
studying His holy word; it is my greatest 
comfort.” 

Fire softens and melts. How does the 
glassblower shape his various articles? What 
helps the blacksmith in moulding his iron? 
Where would you put a lump of ice in order 
to turn it to water? 

And if you wanted to soften and melt a 
heart, as hard as iron and as cold as ice, 
what would you do with it? Bring it and 
God’s word together. Ask Him to apply 
His own truth to it; and then we know 
what the result will be. That heart will be- 
come tender and impressible, and be willing 
to obey the voice of the Lord. It matters 
not how hopeless the case may seem, God’s 
truth is able to subdue and influence theworst. 

A young fisherman who hated religion, and 
tried to keep his dying wife from seeking the 
God whom he despised, was brought, after 
her death, into a state of great misery, and 
almost of despair. He felt tied and bound 
with the chain of his sins. His heart seemed 
harder than ever, and his thoughts were filled 
with nothing but the bad language to which 
he had been soaccustomed. One night he left 
his cottage and his motherless children with 
the determination of hurrying into eternity. 
He stood on the edge of his boat, ready to 
leap into the foaming waves. 

All in a moment a voice seemed to say to 
him, ‘“‘ The seed of the woman shall bruise 
the serpent’s head.” He was arrested. He 
listened to the words. What could they 
mean? He thought again; and then all at 
once his heart melted within him, and the 
tears flowed down his cheeks. He saw 
Jesus with the eye of faith, and he wondered 
at himself. What a different man did he 
return to his home! 

“ Now,” said he, “I hated myself more 
than ever, to think that I could have treated 
my God so, and that He should have melted 
me with His love, just as I was going to 
perish, Oh, how I wept as I knelt and 
praised His blessed name! Before this I 
could not have shed a tear for my life; now 
I could not stop them.” -“Is not My word 
like as a fire, saith the Lord?’ What else 
could have softened that man’s heart ? 








Fire searches and penetrates. How quickly 
it gains an entrance when there is nothing to 
oppose its progress! And how soon it can 
force its way through obstacles! Men try 
sometimes to hinder its course in vain. On 
it rushes, sweeping everything before it. And 
on other occasions, how quietly and almost 
imperceptibly it begins and advances! So 
God’s word “is quick and powerful, piercing 
even to the dividing asunder of the joints and 
marrow, and is a discerner of the thoughts 
and intents of the heart” (1 Cor. iii. 13). 

A young man, who contemplated the com- 
mission of a very awful crime, was passing 
by a place of worship at the time of evening 
service. The lighted building attracted his 
attention, and he strolled inside the very 
moment the minister was reading his text, 
Numb. xxxii. 23, “Be sure your sin will 
find you out.” His conscience was alarmed, 
his heart softened, and he not only aban- 
doned his guilty intention, but devoted him- 
self unreservedly to the service of God. 

Fire purifies. The goldsmith puts his 
precious metal into the heated crucible, not 
to consume it, but to separate it from the 
dross. The Bible is intended to make us 
holy, and to fit us for heaven. ‘ Where- 
withal shall a young man cleanse his way? 
by taking heed thereto, according to Thy 
word” (Psa. cxix.). And in our Saviour’s 
prayer for His disciples, one of His petitions 
is, “‘Sanctify them through Thy truth; Thy 
word is truth” (John xvii). And wherever 
the Scriptures find their way, and are really 
believed and followed, people’s daily lives 
are sure to become better. 

A blacksmith, who was a skilful workman, 
and as such highly valued by his master, was 
unhappily addicted to drinking. He wasted 
his money, made his family miserable, and 
quarrelled’with his neighbours. His children 
were half fed and half clothed, and his home 
was the abode of wretchedness. 

But it providentially happened that his 
wife was persuaded to subscribe a penny per 
week for a Bible. Neither she nor her hus- 
band could read, but they had a daughter 
who could ; and when the Bible was ob- 
tained the girl was very fond of reading it in 
the hearing of her father. By degrees he 
listened and felt interested, and the word 
came with power tohis heart. He broke off 
his sinful habits, made his wife and children 
comfortable, and so adorned his Christian 
profession that his change produced a great 
impression in the neighbourhood, and several 
other families derived lasting benefit from his 
bright example. 
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May you love your Bible, dear friends, and 
prize it more and more. May it, like as a 
fire, enlighten, comfort, soften, teach, and 
sanctify you ! 





XII.—THE LINGERERS. 
“ He lingered.” —GEN. xix. 16. 


“ Anp while he lingered.” Lot believed 


the warning of the angels respecting the city 


of Sodom, and yet he lingered. 

What ! could he linger in the midst of that 
death-doomed town, when, for aught he 
knew, the fire from heaven might descend 
the next moment and wrap the place in 
flames ? 

Yes, strange to say, he was a lingerer. 

And there are many like him. He did 
not like to leave all behind, to give up 
house, possession, friends. Not long since, 
amongst the numerous fires that burst forth 
in the metropolis, there was one at an early 
hour of the morning in the neighbourhood 
of Bermondsey. ‘The house was let out in 
tenements to several families, and the top 
room was occupied by a respectable man, 
who was engaged during the day in business. 
As soon as the alarm of fire was given, one 
of the inmates ran into this man’s room and 
told him of the danger. 
not come down, the call to escape was sree 
times repeated ! 
to dress himself before he went out, “and 
while he lingered” one of the lower doors 
gave way; the smoke and fire rushed up the 
staircase, and filled the whole of the rooms 
on the two upper floors, and the unfortunate 
man perished. He died through “ lingering.” 

Now, if this were not a fact as well as an 
illustration, you would perhaps say, “ How 
impossible ! how unlikely to be true!” 

Yes, it does seem surprising that any one 
should “linger” at such a time and under 
such circumstances, 

But is it not equally surprising, dear friends, 
that thousands of persons, when they are 
entreated to hasten from a far worse peril 


than that of a burning house to a place of 


perfect safety, should hesitate and delay? 

Ah! you know what I mean. From the 
raging evil of sin, with all its fearful conse- 
quences, Jesus Christ bids you come to Him 
for life and salvation. You admit the danger, 
you see the way of escane, and still you 
linger. How is it? 


You do not think there is zmmediate 


danger. The man that perished in the 


Finding that he did| 


|house on fire fully meant to leave it. But 
|he supposed there was time enough. So 
it is with you. You resolve that you will 
one day repent, and believe, and follow 
Christ ; but at present you fancy there is 
no hurry. When your children are grown 
|up, when you have more leisure, when you 
jare ill, or when you “have a more con- 
|venient season,” you will certainly seek 
refuge in the Saviour; you will become a 
Christian, And thus satisfying yourself, you 
| ‘‘ linger.” 

| What does God’s word tell you? 

| “* Vow is the accepted time, zow is the 
| day of salvation.” “ Zo day, if ye will hear 
| His voice, harden not your hearts.” ‘“ How 
| shall we escape, if we neglect so great 
salvation?” 

But others “linger” because they have 
wrong ideas about religion. They imagine 
that it is something which will make them safe, 
but which is nOt in itself either pleasant or 
desirable. They look upon it as a medicine 
which is very disagreeable in taste, but 
needful to be taken for the preservation of 
life. They think that it requires them to 
give up all that now delights them, and 
to become serious, and melancholy, and 
precise. And therefore they. linger.” 
They do not refuse it altogether, beeause 
they cannot be saved without it, but they 








|put it off to the latest possible moment, 
But the man would stay| 


Oh, what a mistake they make! Why, 


| the gospel is good news—glad tidings—the 
;most joyful of all joyful things! 


The 
‘simple belief of that gospel would fill their 


| hearts with peace, their lives with gladness, 


|and their mouths with songs ! 

| Ask God to show you, dear reader, the 
| happiness which there is in trusting and 
‘serving Him. Study His own message of 
[love to you, and let your heart take in 
‘its rich and glorious meaning. Get your 
idea of religion at the feet of Jesus; learn 
|of Him, and you will find that His ways are 
‘indeed ways of pleasantness, and His paths 
|paths of peace. And then surely you will 
ino longer “linger.” 

| When, like the prodigal son, you enter the 
|happy home of your Father, and hear from 
| His lips these loving and rejoicing words, 
“Bring forth the best robe, and put it on 
him, and put a ring on his hand, and shoes 
on his feet, and bring hither the fatted calf, 
and kill it, and let us eat and be merry” 
(Luke xv. 22, 23), will you not wonder that 
you could ever have “lingered” so long on 
‘the threshold ? 
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THouGH Lahore is fast becoming a familiar} beneath the waste land that surrounded the 
word to English ears, it may make the| modern city, which lies foursquare within 
account of the mission schools there more| lofty walls of red sandstone, each contain- 
interesting if we commence with a few/| ing four gates. 
particulars of its locality and history. |. Here fifty years ago, when the great 
A thousand miles north of Cape Comorin | Mogul Empire was breaking up, the brave 
the land slopes in long rolling terraces, from | |Runjeet Singh founded that short-lived 
the high plateau of “the Deccan into the| dynasty of the Sikhs, which began and ended 
lowlands of Northern India ; eastwards lies} in his person. 
the fertile valley of the Ganges ; the dusty! Before me lie two pictures by native 
plain of the North-west spreads out on the | artists, bought for a few rupees in one of 
opposite side, growing hotter, dustier, and|the bazaars of Lahore. In one, the one- 
drier, where the five rivers of the Punjab | eyed lion of the Punjab sits under a canopy 
flow westward to join the Indus, before it | in a carved chair of state, a venerable man 
creeps through the scorching sands of Sinde with snow-white beard, a complexion fair as 
to the Arabian Sea. an Italian’s, and a mild, benevolent aspect. 
About the centre of the Punjab, on the | He is dressed in a coat, a turban of green 
Ravee, the third of the Five Waters, lies the ' satin embroidered with ‘gold stars, in tight- 
ancient city of Lahore, in former days twin | fitting crimson trousers and yellow shoes. 
capital with Delhi of the Mogul Empire.) His chief councillors are seated on ivory 
It was formerly much larger in extent, and | arm-chairs behind him, while the officials of 
the ruins of the older city were scattered lower rank are grouped on the ground 
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before him, their eyes intently fixed on their| Matthew Arnold, insisting more on practice 
lord (page 168). Theirdress is inthe same|than doctrines. Around him are his 
style of brilliant colours ; the same may be |disciples, 7.2., Sikhs, so named from the 
seenjto-day among'the Rajahs and Raises, the | verb “‘sikh-an,” which signifies either to 
nobles and magistrates of Lahore ; but it is| learn or teach. That a word which at first 
exchanged in the hot weather for the same/meant simply “learner” should have be- 
costume in snowy white muslin: the|come the national designation of the 
curtain of the turban, which falls over the|inhabitants of the Punjab shows how 
neck, forming a good protection from the| thoroughly his doctrine has leavened his 
sun, is much used by the Sikhs. countrymen. 

In the other picture, seated on a carpet| His precepts and sayings, written by his 
under a tree, is Babu Nanuk, the founder of | disciples on scraps of palm-leaf or parchment, 
the religion of the Sikhs. This man, | were collected, and formed the basis of the 
venerated to the present day in the Punjab | Dhurm Grunth, or Writing of Righteousness 
for his wisdom and goodness, lived three | which is the sacred book of the Sikhs. The 








BABU NANUK AND HIS DISCIPLES. 


centuries ago. Dissatisfied with the Hindoo | word “ Dhurm” means emphatically what is 
idolatry, and failing to find in Maho-| just and right in thought, feeling, and con- 
medanism anything that answered to the| duct. 

religious aspirations within him, he spent | The most sacred copy is an enormous 
long years in solitary meditation, and came| volume, double the size of a folio, bound in 
forth to teach a faith which denounced | red velvet, with metal edges and clasps. It 
the idolatrous corruption of Hinduism, but| is kept in the shrine of the Golden Temple, 
retained the primitive philosophy and re-| that stands in the middle of the sacred lake 
ligious doctrine of the Vedas. He instituted | at Amritsir, the religious capital of the Sikhs 
a purer ritual of worship, and insisted above | and the largest city in the Punjab. 


all things on the knowledge and practice of 

righteousness. One might almost say that 

among our cousins in the far East here was 

a “preacher of righteousness,” an Oriental 
VOL, XII 


The temple is approached by a causeway 
of white marble, and once a year the golden 
gates are opened, and the sacred book 
brought out and exhibited to congregating 
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thousands. But every day, from other 
copies, relays of priests chant the holy words 
to streams of worshippers. 

Lahore being the political capital, and an 
ancient Mahomedan city, contains a varied 
population of Mahomedans and Hindoos, 
Sikhs and Bengalis; these last, having been 
the first to enjoy European culture, are found 
in all the principal cities where. there are 
openings in commercial or official or educa- 
tional work. 

It is easy to understand that the people 
of this city had always enjoyed education of 
some kind. Maulvies, Pundits, and Gooroos 
taught the prayers and precepts of, their 
religion in families, and in the Mussulman 
schoolsarithmetic and algebra were taught 
after the manner of the learned Arabian 
scholars who were masters in both sciences. 
Among the high families of the Sikhs, even 
the ladies were not left entirely without 
instruction, and their principal Gooroo told 
me that three hundred years ago many 
ladies of high caste were famous for their 
piety and learning. 

Spinning has long been the occupation of 
the lower,castes ; embroidery on cloth and 
silk is worked with great skill and taste ; and 
very fine and elaborate patterns are done in 
knitting by Lahore ladies, whose families 
came originally from Cashmere and Cabul— 
provinces,tha have long been celebrated for 
the beauty of their women, 

It was to this yaried population, with a 
learning and.,culture of their own, that 
missionaries were sent from the American 
Presbyterian Mission of Loodiana when the 
English . undertook the settlement. .of the 
Punjab, thirty years ago. 

In, oceupying the new territory different 
missignaty societies divided themselves among 
the important cities. The Church Missionary 
Society had chosen Amritsir, and could then 
do no more ; so forsome years the American 
Presbyterians were alone in a field which 
they cultivated with fair results. A large 
Christian village has been settled on the 
mission compound, two miles from the city; 
many of the young men are engaged in the 
city schools, of which a particular account 
may now be given. 

The Rey. J, Forman, who commenced the 
mission, was an enthusiast in education, and 
had a practical genius for organization ; with 
his native assistants he, walked about the 
city, talked in the bazaars, made friends with 
the people, and found out their habits and 
likings.. He soon came upon the native 
schools ; got acquainted with the moulvies 








and pundits, won their confidence, was asked 
to examine their scholars ; and soon perceived 
that his work might be grounded upon theirs, 
instead of interfering with it. The various 
schools seattered over the city were to 
become branch schools, from which the 
pupils, after attaining a certain standard in 
reading and writing in the Persian, Urdu, and 
elementary arithmetic, could be passed on to 
a central high school. 

The plan answered admirably ; the native 
masters possessed the confidence of the 
parents, and easily gathered pupils; they 
were stimulated and encouraged by the 
visits and assistance of the missionaries, 
who gradually introduced new books and 
improved methods. Wher the examinations 
were held, the boys eagerly coveted the 
honour of passing the standard and going 
up to the central school, while a small sub- 
sidy on each made it profitable to the master 
to. send up as many as he could. 

A large native house had been allotted by 
the Government for the central school; the 
verandah-rooms opening on the inner court- 
yard furnished convenient class-rooms, while 
the court served as a hall for assembling. 
A liberal course of study was gradually in- 
troduced,—geography, grammar, arithmetic, 
were taught in Hindustani, with English as 
a foreign tongue; and when there were pupils 
sufficiently advanced a college class was 
formed to prepare students for the entrance 
examination of the Calcutta University. 

Let me introduce the readers of Golden 
Hours to the interior of the central school 
on a fine morning in January, 1865, when the 
system had reached its full development. 
After a substantial Indian breakfast, where 
toast, tea, and mince have supplemented 
the highly-seasoned ketchiri, made of rice, 
peas, and ghee, and the substantial hot 
wheaten cakes that constitute the national 
diet of the north-west, we started at eight a.m. 
for the city. The sky was of a brilliant blue, 
and the air had a pleasant crispness like an 
October morning in England. A_ twenty 
minutes’ drive past fields green with wheat 
just forming the ear, or yellow with the 
blossom of the rape, brought us to the 
gardens which flank the city on two sides. 
We can afford to linger here a few minutes, 
where the plantain spreads its broad leaves 
to the sun, and pomegranates stand thick 
with their dark red blossoms, and gay beds 
of tropic and English flowers are only out- 
done in brilliancy by the bright-hued gar- 
ments of the busy crowds that are going to 
and fro. , All this district, before the English 
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came, was a waste of ruins, where the old 
city had left no traces but a few tombs 
standing in gardens gone to decay. Little 
wonder is it that a Mahomedan lady re- 
marked, when she heard the English were 
going to Afghanistan, “Ah! what a blessing 
for the people ! for see what they have done 
in my time; they found Lahore a desert, 
and have made it a paradise.” 

Let us enter the city now by one of its 
twelve gates, and see another kind of culture, 
which is also perhaps making another kind 
of desert to blossom like the rose. 

After passing through two or three narrow 
streets, we entered a gateway in a lofty dead 
wall, taking care not to stumble over the 
rows of coloured shoes that lay in the vesti- 
bule. The sound of cheerful voices filled 
the air; but no noise of feet could be heard, 
either on the paved court or matted floors of 
the class-rooms that surrounded it, although 
the classes were moving to their respective 
rooms, after the Scripture lesson, which was 
just concluded. This is always the first 
exercise, that attendance may be voluntary ; 
it rarely happens that a boy is absent, though 
the roll is not called till after the lesson is 
finished. There seemed no need for con- 
straint of any kind; the natural docility of 
the lads makes them easily amenable to 
personal influence; the eager alertness on 
the bright faces showed the ruling power there 
to be the “loving spirit of wisdom.” 

One class read and translated the “ Land- 
marks of History,” and answered my ques- 
tions about Alexander and his crossing the 
Sutlej, in quaint and pretty English, evidently 


learned from the book. Any one of the} ; 
| here, as gardeners say, “ growing weather,” 


lads could repeat whole pages without hesi- 





came from London, wished to know whether 
the Queen lived in the Tower, and could be 
seen in the streets. 

We stopped next where a knot of eager 
dark-eyed boys were busy at a problem of 
algebra on the black-board. This is a 
favourite study with the keen-witted lads, 
but they seem to work by some subtle 
process of intuition, and imitation of what 
the master does, rather than by reasoning ; 
directly independent mental action is needed 
they are ata standstill, and now they had 
just arrived at such a point. Once show 
them how, and they would easily solve other 
questions of the same kind, but they could 
not find out the method for themselves. 
Idleness was certainly not the reason, for 
intellectual activity is a real pleasure to 
them. Talking over these peculiarities, we 
took our way home. 

Here, as in many other mission schools, 
there is an atmosphere of love and gladness. 
The under-masters have regular salaries; 
but the tone is given by the missionaries, 
whose labours bring them neither higher po- 
sition nor increased emolument, who choose 
this addition to other work out of enthu- 
siasm for education and love for the young. 

This absence of professional influences 
has put them into a position to work out a 
special experiment in education, the moral 
results of which seem to be of a most en- 
couraging kind. The question of punish- 
ment never arises, there is no need for it ; 
scarcely any sense of constraint or weariness 
is felt, but instead a genial atmosphere in 
which the young minds expand like flowers 
in the fervent sunshine ; one feels they have 


tating. Another class recited a passage from | in which the seeds of a new life are ripening. 


Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Deserted Village” very clearly, 
and answered questions on the grammar. 
The youths in the highest class were pre- 
paring Milton’s “ Paradise Lost” for the 
Calcutta University Examination. Rather 
tough books the authorities there select, 
but our Hindoo cousins have intellectual 
courage, and tackle the hard words and long 
sentences bravely, Unfortunately the selec- 
tion of these old classic authors creates a 
stilted style of English speaking and writing 
among the educated natives. 

Geography is studied from wall-maps; 
the lower classes gave eager and accu- 
rate answers on the maps of Asia and 
Europe, and the contrasts between the dif- 
ferent countries. The small size of England 
was a never-failing source of wonder. [hey 
looked on me with admiration because I 





‘Such a result bears the richest promise for 
'thef uture, and is a reward for Christian 


effort which justifies all the expenditure of 
missionary societies, though it cannot be 
gauged by statistics or eliminated by 
examinations. 

The branch schools are held in any 
small room that is convenient; they contain 
about twenty or thirty pupils. My first 
introduction to them was an amusing ex- 
perience. One evening in the summer I 
was returning from a visit to the ladies of a 
moulvies household, the carriage turned out 
of the large square, in the middle of the 
city, into a narrow street with a gutter on 
each side, which only allowed room fora 
single-wheeled vehicle. Presently, right in 
front came a heavy “ bullock-dray,” and we 
had to wait half an hour during the slow 
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process of backing it to the nearest side 
street. 

“Salaam, mem sahib!’’ met my ears, 
and turning I saw the master of one of 
these branch schools; who pointed to his 
pupils standing in a row in the verandah of 
a house close by; the dark, white-coated 
little fellows raised a chorus of “ Good even- 
ing, mem sahib;” the master thought that 
the first appearance of an English lady 
in that quarter was an opportunity for the 
display of their acquirements not to be 
neglected, and surrounded by an eager 
crowd an impromptu examination was held. 

The boys read, and brought their wooden 
tablets for inspection, covered with the 
flowing characters of the Persian alphabet, and 
then with great glee spelt out the pages of an 
English primer. A room fifteen feet square 
supplies all the school accommodation 
needed; the fourth side, all open to the 
-street, forestalled calculations about cubic 
inches of air or difficulties of ventilation ; 
a mat on the floor, and a carpet for the 
master, are all thefurniture ; and the school 
material consists of wooden boards, reed 
pens, earthenware inkstands, and books of 
the value of a few pence. 

The mission press of Loodiana has issued 
some excellent school books in the Govern- 
ment press of Lahore, the school department 
was pushed forward with zeal and ability ; 
native and English talent was employed in 
the production of a sound school literature. 
The Anjuman or Association for the promo- 
tion of Oriental learning in the city has con- 
tributed its share, so that it is probable that 
no part of the world has been so rapidly 
supplied with good school books as Lahore 
and the Punjab. Last week I received 
specimen copies of the first Persian-Urdu 
readers, published with original illustrations. 
The sketches of familiar native scenes,drawn 
on stone, had been printed in the Lahore 
Jail. 

In the spring of the same year eighteen 
hundred boys were assembled at the annual 
examination and distribution of prizes which 
was held in the Durbar tent, pitched in the 
Maidan (or plain) beyond the city, on the 
side occupied by the Palace Fort. The lads, 
seated in their classes, looked like beds of 
gorgeous flowers ; their muslin turbans and 
sashes had been fresh dyed for the occasion 
in brilliant hues, and the Mussulmans wore 
bright caps embroidered by proud mothers. 

From the fluent reading of the younger 
boys in Urdu, to the able analysis of a 
passage in Milton by the college class, all 





the exercises showed real excellence, and 
were listened to with great interest by the 
principal residents of Lahore, who tried in 
vain to puzzle the boys with knotty questions 
in arithmetic. The prizes—handsomely- 
bound books, desks, knives, and sometimes 
a shawl—were provided by a subscription 
among the residents of Lahore, and dis- 
tributed by the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir 
Donald M‘Leod. 

During the following summer, in conse- 
quence of the baptism of a youth who had 
been in the schools, there was great excite- 
ment amongst the parents, who began a 
Hindu school themselves, and the number in 
the central school fell 80 per cent. By the 
last returns, October, 1878, they stand 
thus :— 


Main school . F . 460 
Branch schools . ‘ . 1040 
Teachers . : ‘ : 83 


These proportions may change after the 
examinations, when boys are passed on to 
the main school. The subjects taught are 
Urdu, Persian, Sanskrit, Hindu, geography, 
history, arithmetic, writing, algebra, geometry, 
singing, English, and the Bible. 

We must pass on to the girls’ schools, 
and take first the history of the Lahore 
School for the Daughters of Native Chris- 
tians. 

The Government had granted a piece of 
land for the school-house adjoining the 
mission property, where the native church 
and Christian village were situated. In 1865 
the centre part of the building was erected, 
consisting of two large halls; two wings 
were to be added behind for sleeping and 
living rooms, which would form an enclosed 
court, protected by the kitchen and servants’ 
houses in the rear. 

During the cold season of 1865 the mis- 
sion lent us the native church, and here 
about twenty children from the village 
assembled in the mornings between nine and 
twelve through the cold weather. In April, 
when the ladies and children went to the 
hills, they spared us one of the mission 
houses, and I was able to receive boarders, 
who paid about 41 a month: the fee for 
daily pupils was one shilling. 

Our school hours now were from six a.m. to 
nine a.m., and we commenced even earlier as 
the heat increased. The elder girls remained 
all day, and were employed as monitors in 
the early hours. ‘The children were taught to 
read in the Roman-Urdu, because that 


| character is used for Bibles and hymn- 
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books. The Scripture lesson was a great 
favourite, given orally to the whole school of 
thirty, which then broke up into classes for 
repetition and questioning. Geography and 
objects were taught in the same way; the 
youngest even had lessons in English, and all 
tried to speak it while in school. Before 
nine all the younger children were dismissed 
to their homes, the sun being too powerful 
after that for even a native child to be out 
without risk of getting fever. Happily only 
two of the whole number suffered much 
from the fever which is so prevalent in 
Lahore, and the children who lived with me 
were so well, it became a saying in the 
village “that the fever could not cross the 
road.” 

Regular living and constant attention to 
cleanliness were the preventives; all the 
plagues of the East are bred of dirt of some 
kind or other, and our military occupation 
does some good in enforcing lessons of 
cleanliness. 

At nine a.m. we had breakfast, taken at a 
table in English style. “We want our 
daughters to live with you and learn your 
ways,” the fathers said when they brought 
them; “we give them to you to be like 
your own children.” So after breakfast they 
helped me in giving out from the store-room 
what was needed for the day’s consumption, 
and learned to take the daily bazaar account 
from the cook, to go round the rooms and 
see that everything was clean and in order: 
and in these matters, if not so active and 
ready as English girls, they were very exact 
and careful to do just as they were told. 


for the productions of English girls. They 
could understand with little help any simple 
English book, and in talking with them I 
would almost forget that they were not 
English, till some expression new to them 
would make them ask for an explanation in 
Hindustani. 

At five p.m. the children from the village 
would come for the sewing class, and while 
the fingers were busy they might ask 
questions in English; the answers were in- 
terpreted by the elder girls to the young 
ones, and all of them increased their stock of 
English daily. 

On three evenings in the week one of the 
missionaries came over to give them singing 
lessons. By the help of a modulator and 
the harmonium their voices were much 
improved ; the hymns and songs—some in 
Urdu and some in English—were a great 
enjoyment to them. 

When the fruits were ripe we diversified 
our evening amusements by holding a “ pre- 
serving bee.” The children thought it 
excellent fun to split peaches or cut up 
pears, while outside in the compound, under 
the superintendence of the cook, the big 
kettles simmered over fireplaces made camp- 
fashion, and great jars of good things were 
prepared, not only for our own household, but 
for those of the absent ladies of the mission 
in the hill stations up in the Himalayas. 

The new building in the next compound 
needed frequent supervision, as the native 
builder was puzzled to carry out European 
notions. In spite of all difficulties, the 
walls rose, and the roof was on before the 














After this we sat down to lessons, reading, 
and translating English books, and writing 
from dictation. The house was closely shut 
up, except on the west, where the doorways 
were fitted with screens of sweet-scented 
grass, kept constantly wetted, so as to convert 
the hot wind into a cool breeze ; and in the 
quiet of those hot mornings my girls grew 
rapidly into good English scholars. When 
Major Fuller, the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, came to inspect the school, he said that 
he had heard no English reading in the 
Punjab so good. It was most important, 
because only through the English tongue 
could the way to knowledge be opened for 
them, so few native books are fit for 
women. Inthe Roman-Urdu there are few 
but elementary books and religious tracts. 
English dictation and daily exercises in 


composition soon gave them such a correct-| ready to receive the boarders. 


rains commenced. After the holidays in 
September and October we were to reopen 
school in the new house. 

But while we were recruiting in the hills, 
the native workmen took their ease, and on 
our return the rooms in the new wing still 
showed only the bare brick walls. Two 
large rooms of the centre building were’ 
available, and here the matting was put 
down, tables and benches placed in the 
one, and a few bamboo bedsteads in the 
other. What was a greater difficulty, funds 
were low, though the English residents had 
subscribed liberally. We had spent largely, 
and could not fall back on any of the great 
English societies. The American mission 
could make no more advances, and the first 
brick of the kitchen was not laid. Every 


day came letters asking when we should be 
What could 


ness in style and expression, that some of} be done? 


I consulted my two servants—capital 





their letters could almost have been taken 
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fellows, who having been. treated with due 
regard, never unnecessarily disturbed at 
the hours for bathing, or eating, or smoking 
the hookah, were ready to enter with hearty 
zeal into all I required. The bearer was 
sure that a temporary shed of bamboo 
screens could be set up in an angle made by 
two walls ; and the cook undertook to cook 
for the household at an earthen native fire- 
place, without setting fire to himself or any- 
thing else. 

The proposal was met with shouts of 
laughter from the gentlemen of the mission. 
The ladies said I should “furnish them 
with a Christmas bonfire ;” but against a wall 
two feet thick even that would have done no 
harm. The straw-kitchen served us for six 
months, till the new one was ready, and our 
joints roasted capitally on a spit in the most 
ancient of all fashions. 

The beds were soon filled, and in the day 
school, which now assembled at nine a.m. by 
sound of gong, the numbers increased so 
rapidly that we found it impossible to do 
without the second room. At seven a.m. the 
girls carried out their: light bamboo bed- 
steads, and packed them and the bedding 
in the roomy verandah at the back of the 
house. 

The breakfast was cleared away quickly in 
the schoolroom, and the classes arranged by 
my helpful monitors, who, after Scripture and 
prayer and singing, each took a class for re. 
petition. In the cold season children could 
come from a distance, and East Indians and 
English people connected with the railway, 
whose houses lay a little to the rear, were 
glad to send their children. By Christmas- 
time we numbered no less than fifty. A 
young American lady, who had just joined 
the mission, proved a welcome and able 
assistant. She began teaching the elder 
gitls to read in the Persian-Urdu character. 
We were now provided with good tablet 
lessons in arithmetic, and all the four rules 
were soon learned. Fifty copies of “ Read- 
ing Disentangled” had arrived from London 
to be used in the branch schools for 
elementary instruction in English. One of 
these appropriated to our use made it 
possible to teach English reading and 
spelling to several grades at once by the 
help of monitors. The cleverest at this 
work was a little Hindoo girl nine years 
old ; she had a correct and beautiful accent : 
it was edifying to watch the zeal and ear- 
nestness with which she insisted on every 
word being thoroughly learned by each 
child in a class of eight girls, some of 





them of English parentage and bigger than 
herself. 

We had two books with short lessons on 
useful subjects, which were learned in 
English and translated into Hindustani as 
a daily lesson. One small child of seven, 
a steady little student, who excelled in this 
exercise, was a few years afterwards among 
the first who passed the junior examination 
of girls lately instituted by the Calcutta 
University. 

The needlework was at that time taught 
by the matron during the morning, and 
school dismissed at 2.30 p.m. In the cold 
season the sun sets before six o’clock, and 
the evenings close in chill, even misty; so 
we wanted to make the most of our after- 
noons for the delightful work of laying out 
and planting our gardens. 

Grass-plots in so dry a climate were an 
unattainable luxury, although the trenches 
were periodically flooded by the water which 
the bullocks at the mission-wheel raised from 
the canal. Our flower-beds of diamond and 
heart-shape and other devices were inter- 
sected by raised paths of clay and sand ; the 
seeds sown and slips planted in November 
were in full bloom in February, while slips 
of rose trees planted one year became a rose- 
garden the next. Oleanders grow almost as 
quickly, but pomegranate bushes, orange 
trees, limes, and citrons had to be planted 
in the trenches in hope. 

The Horticultural Society of Lahore had 
made a grant of several hundred trees to the 
mission compound, with the sole condition 
that trenches and conduits to supply water 
should be first prepared. Every afternoon 
one or two carts would arrive loaded with 
tiny fruit and forest trees ; night fell upon us 
before the interesting work of allotting and 
planting could be completed, and at six the 
next morning we were all out again at the 
pleasant toil. 

When this was completed, croquet became 
the rage: the exercise is well suited to the 
climate, and sets of all sizes are made by the 
Benares toymen. Croquet-grounds were laid 
out for infants, girls, and youths ; and in 
holiday afternoons the click of the mallets 
resounded in all the mission compound ; 
when the early dusk fell and cut short our 
game, we could see across the road the 
gleam of the lanterns by which the eager 
boys were finishing theirs. 

During the two years that followed this 
happy commencement, the second wing of 
the building and all the outhouses were 
completed. Better still, everything was paid 
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for, mainly through the generous exertions 
of the English ladies residing at Lahore. 
They volunteered their welcome help in a 
small bazaar held in the new schoolrooms ; 
and then resolved to-hold a grand fancy sale 
the following cold season in the Lawrence 
Hall; for which in the meantime, while our 
own fingers were busy, friends far off were 
to be laid under contribution. The friends 
at hand, English and native, purchased 
freely, and the sale realized a sum large 
enough to clear off the debt. 

The school was at this time placed in 
charge of the Indian Female School Society ; 
since then the number of boarders has in- 
creased, the standard of education has been 
well maintained, and additional subjects 
added to the course. It has just been de- 
cided to remove the boarders to Amritsir. 
Much that is encouraging could be told of 
the growth of a religious character among 
these girls, of the positions of usefulness 
now filled by many of the earlier pupils, and 
of the development of intelligence and moral 
worth. But these details are of too private 
a nature for publication ; and the little space 
remaining must be devoted to an account of 
the commencement of mission schools for 
girls in the city. 

So secluded had the women of Lahore 
been, that it was only after years of werk 
among the men that Mr. Forman thought an 
attempt might be made to visit the families. 
In 1855 the Bible woman and two ladies 
went for the first time to see the household 
of one of the school teachers ; they were well 
received, but no regular instruction was yet 
allowed, and for that season occasional visits 
were made to. make acquaintance with 
the ladies of households where the native 
Christian visitor had gained an entrance. In 
the cold season of 1866 Mr. Forman thought 
he might venture to open the first mission 
school for girls in the city. Each caste or 
knot of families occupies its own quarter, and 
keeps a watchman to prevent any stranger 
from entering the side streets, the main 
streets only being left open for traffic. 


These children. were dressed in’ petticoats 
of the common blue cotton cloth, striped 
with red, that is made all over the Punjab, in 
rough looms set up with a few bamboos and 
beams of wood iin any clear space of ground 
that is handy. A quilted jacket, and coloured 
cotton veil with a gay border, completes the 
costume, which is generally better acquainted 
with the dyeing vat than the wash-tub. 

The teacher, a woman from the Christian 
village, was necessarily a born Punjabi, or 
she could not have talked to children who 
understood nothing but the local dialect. 
The shy little things would not let a stranger 
look at them, but drew their veils right over 
their faces, and peeped out of the corners. 
She sat down and talked to the nurse, and 
presently began to sing; this charmed the 
children, and they stole nearer, and one, 
bolder than the rest, ventured to stroke her 
dress ; then she showed them some gay 
coloured pictures, but they only looked and 
wondered. The next day she took two of her 
own little girls, and all three sang together. 
The little strangers grew friendly and com- 
pared dresses and bangles. Another day 
some dolls were taken, and native toys, and 
little rhymes were repeated. Some coloured 
balls took their fancy more than anything ; 
with these an elementary lesson in numbers 
was given by one of the ladies of the mission. 
They soon learned to repeat the musical 
Punjabi alphabet ; the characters were 
learned very slowly by writing them in sand. 
After a time they were able to understand 
pictures a little, but as these represented 
unfamiliar objects, they did not excite a 
ready interest. 

Many fresh schools were opened the fol- 
lowing year. One day, on going to visit 
a school of Mahomedan children, who are 
most closely shut up, I took with me a 
little toy horse to serve as illustration for 
an object lesson. “What is this, my chil- 
dren?” 

“A cow,” “A goat,” “A rat,” were the 
guesses from the brightest little maidens ; 
and opinions differed as to whether the 
creature possessed three legs or five. Then 








Within this quarter the young girls may be 
taken across from one house to another. 
The old women go about freely, and are the 
news carriers of the district. 

One of these was employed to hire a room 
and collect little girls. Her part was to 
bring them to school and take them home, 
supply them with water, and generally act 
the part of nurse. She soon gathered to- 
gether a dozen little Sikh girls, of ages 


every one counted them, and held up four 
fingers, and we talked about cows, buffaloes, 
and goats, the only animals commonly seen 
in the city, where it is a time-honoured 
custom for them to sleep near their owners. 
In half an hour they quite mastered their 
new lesson ; and as their memories are not 
much inferior to those of their brothers, they 
remembered it all ! Shs 

As we had to deal, not with stupidity, 





varying from seven to nine years. 
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but only with unawakened faculty, the | 
progress in these few years has been rapid. | 


Easy lessons on objects and geography are 
now regularly given, while Scripture stories, 
being Oriental in character, are easily under- 
stood ; and simple hymns are learned with 
great eagerness. Knitting and sewing had 
been introduced early to please the parents, 
who at first were always asking, ‘“ What is 
the use of teaching girls?” With the 
children the singing and stories and yearly 





gifts were sufficient inducement to make | 
coming to 
school a de- 
light, and even 
Hindoo __—ipa- 
rents think the 
despised little 
girls should be 
made happy OF 
in their days BR A ae teal 
of freedom. ea 
Sometimes 
need le-cases, @ 
or wools, or 
jackets, are 
given ; but the 
most popular 
thing is a doll 
prettily dressed 
in English 
fashion. These 
are wanted in 
large numbers 
now that the 
schools have 
so greatly in- 
creased. 

Two years 
ago the expe- 
riment was 
tried of taking 
these secluded 
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of their tongues came with the use of their 
feet. They clustered like bees round the 
lady who had brought them, each wanting 
to hold at least a finger or the hem of her 
garment, as they chattered with eager ques- 
tions about birds, beasts, and flowers. 

As no strange harm or sickness followed 
this wonderful innovation, the next year 
they were taken to the Shalimar gardens. 
It may be now that not only for the little 
ones, but for their elder sisters also, the 
bonds are loosened that shut them in from 
all the beauty 
of the world. 

These chil- 
dren were from 
the schools be- 
longing to the 
Indian Female 
School and 
Zenana So- 
ciety, which 
were opened 
in 1868, and 
now contain 
260 ~_—pupils. 
Of these, 200 
are Mahome- 
dans, some 
being girlswho 
are in Purdah 
Ma (7c, never 
seen by any 
men except 
their nearest 
relatives) ; 
others are chil- 
dren of the 
poor, who go 
about veiled ; 
all learn to- 
gether without 
distinction. 











little mortals to 
have a peep 
at the world. 
An order was 
kindly given by the authorities to keep the 
Horticultural Gardens private for their espe- 
cial use for one morning. Curtained bul- 
lock-carts were provided for conveying the 
children. Unexampled was the excitement 
that prevailed in a certain quarter of Lahore 
that day. To ride in a bullock-cart, and 
see those lovely gardens, and all the strange 
animals of which they had heard, was like a 
dream of paradise. The little creatures were 
quiet from the very excess of joy till they 
were fairly in the gardens, and then the use 











There are nine 
schools in the 
city, and one 
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bouring town of Bhagwangsiir ; the average 
attendance has increased from eight to fifteen 
or twenty, and in one case to fifty. 

In October, 1878, the lady in charge of 
the mission writes, “No pice have ever 
been given in these schools, but rewards are 
provided for the children who make pro- 
gress and attend regularly. The hymns 
and religious training are much enjoyed, 
and the elder girls become fond of their 
books. The greatest difficulty is that very 
many of the Mahomedans are married at 
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ten or fifteen years of age, and then, for the; A tabulated statement of these schools is 
most part, leave school, and often forget) subjoined :— 
much they have learned. ‘The religious 


instruction seems to leave the deepest im-|A™etican High School, . - +. + 460 


= ae : . B h Schools é ‘ F 5 
pression on them. ‘The Hindus are married | G;,),: Pn aia sins Sikhs . "7 iia 
still earlier than the Mahomedans. The Hindoos Ae 
girls are in general less developed mentally, | Mussulmans 158 35° 
and not more so physically, than English), .. ' _ Various =. 24 

‘ : - | Indian Female School Society, Bengalis 8 
girls at corresponding ages. Another hin- ° viele “Oe 
drance to the work is the want of good| Mahomedans 200( 3° 
teachers. It is almost impossible to get a| Various za) 


respectable woman to leave her home and | ; 
attend a normal school unless she is a| M. FULLER. 


widow. 
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In a former paper we noticed the fact that and direct route from Europe to India, and he 
Cotumsus never had any idea that in landing | died in the belief that he had actually landed 
upon the shores of America he had discovered | upon the easternmost shores of the continent 
a new continent. He merely sought for a new/ of Asia. For more than twenty years the 
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Christian world shared in this belief of the 
great navigator, and the potentates of Europe 
acted upon this supposition by granting 
licences for further discovery on that basis. 

The little kingdom of Portugal had early 
taken the lead in. ocean discovery; under 
Prince Henry, surnamed ¢he Wavigator, she 
had sent her captains on various expeditions 
along the western coast of Africa, thus gra- 
dually preparing the way for Vasco pE GAMA, 
who in 1497 doubled the Cape of Good Hope, 
and opened up the long sea route to India. 

On the rst of August in the following year 
—1498—Columbus landed for the first time 
on the actual continent of America, though 
he was unaware of the fact that it was not 
an island. This was during his third voyage 
to America, his two previous voyages having 
ended in the discovery of various islands in 
the West Indies, so called from the original 
idea that he was somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of India. 

These voyages of Columbus had thoroughly 
served to take away from Spain all interest 
in the African route to Asia, and thus 
the fruits of that discovery were left entirely 
in the hands of their great rivals the Portu- 
guese, the Spaniards being anxious only about 
securing the advantages of their American 
discoveries. 

Hence it came to pass that in 1493, within 
three months of the return of Columbus from 
his first voyage, Pope Alexander VI.—himself 
a Spaniard, and therefore desirous to reward 
Ferdinand and Isabella for their struggles in 
expelling the Moors—proceeded with that 
audacity so characteristic of the Roman 
pontiffs to divide our globe into equal parts, 
to be shared between the enterprising 
kingdoms of Spain and Portugal ! 

The imaginary boundary line passed from 
pole to pole some twenty degrees west of the 
Azores and Cape de Verde Islands, and the 
Papal Bull allotted all lands that might here- 
after be discovered, as far as 180 deg. west 
of this line, to Spain for ever; whilst all new 
discoveries for 180 deg. east of the same line 
were in like manner to belong to Portugal. 

This grant secured to Portugal the posses- 
sion of her discoveries in Brazil, whilst it 
induced Spain to confine her discoveries to 
countries west of the line of demarcation, and 
thus she was abie to secure to herself undis- 
turbed possession of the rich countries of 
Mexico in the Northern Hemisphere, and 
Peru in the Southern. 

What a gigantic scheme of spoliation and 
robbery, made with the blessing of the Head 
of the Christian Church, and under the shadow 


of that holy cross which was now degraded to 
become the symbol of all that was vile and 
wicked, and to be borne aloft by so-called 
Christian men,‘as their guiding star through 
scenes of cruelty and lust, that have shed a 
perpetual halo of blood around thenames of 
the conquerors of the New World! 

It was in 1498 that Columbus first touched 
the mainland of the South American conti- 
nent, in what is now called Venezuela ;.and, 
as we have already seen, it was not till Nunez 
de Balboa accidentally found his way to the 
shores of the Darien Isthmus in 1513 that 
any rumour had been heard of the existence 
of another great ocean, beyond the mountains 
that then shut it out from their view. 

The white men were quarrelling amongst 
themselves over the division of some gold 
which they had received from the friendly 
Indians, when a young cacigue, disgusted 
with this miserable squabbling, dashed the 
glittering metal from the scales whilst it was 
being weighed, and uttered these memorable 
words,—“ What is this, Christians? Is it for 
such a little thing that you quarrel? If you 
have such a love of gold that in order to 
obtain it you disquiet and harass the peace- 
ful natives of these lands, and suffering such 
labours banish yourselves from your own 
country, then hearken to me, and I will show 
you a land where you may fulfil all your 
desires.” 

He then indicated to them the road to the 
great sea, and described the riches of the 
natives of Peru, which so fired the hearts of 
Balboa and his men that they determined to 
go in search of this new El Dorado. 

After a long and weary journey, this little 
band of two hundred men made their way 
through the difficult country, making friendly 
treaties with some of the Indians, and fighting 
with others who wished to dispute their pas- 
sage, until at length they reached the Sierra, 
from which a view of the ocean could be 
obtained. Here De Balboa made his men 
sit down whilst he alone ascended the hill 
and looked down upon the vast Pacific—the 
first man of the Old World to gaze upon that 
mighty ocean ! 

Subsequent voyages and discoveries soon 
proved, however, that though this ocean lay so 
near to the Atlantic that in some places the 
intervening barrier was scarcely more than 
forty miles in width, yet so rugged was the 
country and so lofty were the mountains, that 
it might well-nigh be deemed an impossibility 
to cleave a waterway through that narrow 
isthmus for the passage of vessels. 





And thus it was necessary to find a longer 
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route by which ships might pass into the broad | sion of the minds of men that the new lands 
Pacific, which was accomplished in 1519,|and new islands discovered by Columbus 
when MAGELLAN sailed through the difficult | were outlying portions of Eastern. Asia, that 
and tortuous straits that still bear his name, | for a century after, the coasts of the Western 
although it was not until a century later that | Continent were explored by the adventurers 
the stormy Cape Horn was doubled, and an/ of all nations, less for the riches they might 
open way was discovered from ocean to|contain than for that invaluable Srrait 
ocean, which should penetrate the mighty barrier 
It is now more than three centuries and a|and allow the trade of Europe to sail on 
half since Balboa first looked out from the| westward to the golden land of commerce. 
mountains of Panama upon the waters of| /¥e, who assume the same controlling con- 
the Pacific, and during almost all that long|ception as our peculiar legacy from our 
period men’s minds have been vexed with| adventurous ancestors, will not be long in 
the still unsolved problem of making a ship | finding that it is of greater significance and 
canal through the Isthmus. | brighter promise to us than it could possibly 
The conqueror of Mexico turned his; be to the merchants of any European metro- 
attention to this great question, and ordered | polis.” 
surveys to be made and the best route sought.} Nor have the Americans in any way 
But even the genius and energy of Cortez|declined the trouble and cost that must 
had to give way before the difficulties of this | necessarily be incurred before the work can 
gigantic undertaking—one of the greatest|beeven commenced. Expedition after expe- 
that can be conceived. Since his day many| dition has left their shores, to carry out 
others have had their attention turned to the} minute and scientific surveys of the many and 
narrow isthmus with the hope that they} various routes proposed, and the results of 
might find a practical reute, and amongst/ these surveys have been carefully tabulated 
these not the least famous is the late|and printed with numerous charts for the 
Emperor Napoleon III., who, before his| benefit of the world. Several of these reports 
elevation to the throne of France, devoted | drawn up for the Government of the United 
much time to an examination of the subject. | States are before us as we write, and we now 
Meanwhile the world looks coldiy on, as} propose briefly to lay before the readers of 
not long since it looked with suspicion and | Godden Hours the result, so far as is known 
distrust upon the efforts made by France tc | at present, of these important and interesting 
pierce the sandy Isthmus of Suez. In that] surveys. 
case, fortunately, the world was wrong, and/ Of the various routes from the Atlantic to 
the Suez Canal is now the great waterway | the Pacific Ocean, which have been from 
between Europe and Asia. time to time proposed, and have enjoyed 
One great country is almost as largely|more or less of favour from the American 
interested in a shortened route to the East,|and European Governments, we shall only 
by way of Panama, as Europe is interested | discuss a few of the principal ones. 
in the Suez route, and that country is the | No. 1 in sketch map at head of this article 
United States of America. If ever the}is called the ATRaTo route, and is intended 
waterway between the Atlantic and Pacific\to cross the Isthmus of Darien at some 
Oceans is successfully accomplished, there | considerable distance to the south, use being 
can be little doubt it will be done by the} made of the river Afrato, which fatls into 
energy and skill of our American brethren ;| the Gulf of Darien, and which in its course 
and from what they have already achieved in | from the south traverses the country not far 
their minute and careful surveys, we may | from the shores of the Pacific. 
fairly hope that some day the difficulties! The survey of this route was conducted 
which nature has so long presented may be by Commander T. O. Selfridge, of the 
fairly overcome. United States Navy, who, in the years 1870, 
The Americans certainly consider them-, 1871, and 1873, made a very complete explo- 
selves the destined pioneers in this’ great} ration of the isthmus. 
work, and do not require the aid of other! He tells us that the terms DARIEN and 
nations. In a paper read before the| PANAMA are applied indiscriminately to the 
American Geographical Society of New York, narrow neck of land between _ latitudes 
in 1870, by Mr. Stevens, President of the; 8° and ro° north, connecting North and 
Tehuantepec Railway Co.—a railway still not; South America ; though, strictly speaking, the 
consiructed—are the following remarks:—|name Daren comprises the portion which 
“So thoroughly had the one idea taken posses-|in our map contains routes Nos. 1 and 2, 
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whilst the name Panama applies to that part 
marked route No. 3, across which we have 
already seen that the Americans have con- 
structed the Panama Railway.* 

Although throughout almost its entire 
length the isthmus is here narrower than at 
any other part of Central America, yet the 
dividing range which traverses it throughout 
at an elevation of from 1,000 to 3,000 feet 
presents insuperable obstacles to the con- 
struction of a ship canal, excepting in one 
or two places where it is supposed that the 
gigantic difficulties may fossibly be over- 
come. 

The CorpiLLERAS, after entering the State of 
Panama, become much lower in elevation, and 
are broken up into many isolated peaks and 
hills, through the gorges of which the Panama 
Railroad has been carried across the isthmus. 
After this point they run to the south and 
east, skirting the coasts of the Pacific and 
Atlantic Oceans, and in many places having 
a watershed of only a few feet in width, with 
steep slopes running off on either side. 
In the northernmost part of this mountain 
range the isthmus is only thirty-six miles 
across, this being the narrowest portion of 
the Western continent. At this narrow 
point, however, it would be quite impossible 
to construct a canal. 

Commander Selfridge says that the geolo- 
gical features of the isthmus present little 
variation from the other portions of the great 
range of mountains of which it forms a part, 
and there are no traces of any recent volcanic 
action. The mountains themselves, thrown 
up in the original upheaval, are immense 
masses of syeniteor trap. The plains are of 
coralline formation covered with the alluvium 
washed from the mountains, and outer crop- 
pings of sandstone at a high angle are met 
with, which appear to have been upheaved, 
and at the same time folded over. 

The rainfall in the isthmus is so great from 
August to January that the work of exca- 
vating a canal could not be carried on during 
those months unless in tunnels, or where 
protected by sheds. 

Almost the whole of this district is inha- 
bited solely by Indians, whose persistent 
exclusion of foreigners is most remarkable. 
Indeed, since the unfortunate attempt made 
in 1698 to found a Scotch settlement in 
Darien no white men have ever colonized 
any portion of that country. 

The coast Indians are quite distinct from 
the more warlike tribes who inhabit the 
mountains, and although jealously excluding 

* See Golden Hours, January, 1879. 











trade with the outside world, in cocoa-nuts, 
ivory-nuts, tortoiseshell, and caoutchouc. 
Indeed, in some of the more southern valleys, 
where some intercourse has taken place with 
white men—and mulattoes are not rare,— 
the production of caoutchouc, or india-rubber, 
is carried on to a large extent, and an indus- 
trious man can readily earn one hundred 
dollars a month at this work. 

No inducement could ever prevail upon 
the coast Indians to accompany Commander 
Selfridge and his band of explorers into the 
mountainous regions inhabited by the war- 
like tribes who hold possession of these 
impenetrable fastnesses, nor does the Colum- 
bian Republic think it worth while to interfere 
with these hardy highlanders. Still they do 
not appear to be an evil-disposed race, and 
were usually friendly to the American ex- 
plorers. Their wants are few, but they are 
nevertheless subject to some of the usual 
requirements of humanity, and therefore 
keep up a kind of friendly intercourse with 
their brethren on the coast, exchanging their 
mountain products for cotton cloths, beads, 
and a few domestic utensils. 

The women of these tribes are short, and 
have very large features, and straight, coarse 
hair. After attaining womanhood they cut 
their hair short, blacken their teeth, put large 
gold rings in their ears and noses, tattoo 
the bridge of the nose, paint their cheek- 
bones red, and otherwise attend to their 
personal adornment! So attractive do their 
husbands consider them, that they take most 
special care not to let them appear before 
strangers, and our surveyors almost always 
found that they had been sent away from the 
villages before their arrival. 

In the space of country which in our 
sketch map lies between routes Nos. 3 and 
2, Commander Selfridge made many careful 
surveys, which occupied the greater portion 
of a year, during which the intrepid pioneers 
cut their way through thick forests and 
impenetrable scrub, never before trodden by 
foot of civilized man, laying down as they 
proceeded a telegraphic wire which they 
carried on small drums, by means of which 
they kept open a communication from the 
shore. 

The whole of Darien, writes this observant 
explorer, is covered with a vast primeval 
growth from its swamps to the top of its 
highest peaks, consisting of forests of caout- 
chouc, mahogany, ebony, oak, cedar, rose- 
wood, lignum vite, ironwood, and palms of 
many varieties. These great trees are over- 


all foreigners, they carry on an extensive 
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spread by a rich growth of flowering para- 
sites, presenting scenes of marvellous beauty 
and of the highest luxuriance. 

In the thick undergrowth lurk the puma, 
or American lion, the jaguar, tiger-cat, and 
other fierce beasts, which are, however, less 
to be dreaded than the venomous reptiles 
which are so difficult to see, and whose bite 
is so fatal. Colonies of monkeys of various 
kinds inhabit the upper branches of the trees, 
whilst birds of inconceivable lustre and 
endless variety flash through the still and 
heavy air. Nature is here to be seen in her 
wildest and most luxuriant form, but she 
offers no friendly aid to the advance of 
civilized man. This is one of her primeval 
strongholds, and she does not seem to wish 
it to be invaded. The route for the great 
canal must therefore be sought for else- 
where. 

So, evidently, thought Commande: Self- 
ridge, when he thus wrote after the conclusion 
of his first year’s labours, ‘“‘ Though the ex- 
pedition of 1870 has not won the more 
glittering reward and distinction of finding 
a successful route for this great enterprise, 
still, in the elimination of three routes from 
amongst those to be surveyed, in laying open 
the Isthmus of Darien, the interior of which 
has rarely been traversed by white men, and 
in doing ‘away with the delusion that a pass 
exists in the chain of mountains that traverse 
its narrow length, they trust they have fully 
carried out the instructions and expectations 
of their Government.” 

One of the routes surveyed is celebrated 
in history as the path by which Nunez de 
Balboa, in 1513, crossed the isthmus, and 
for the first time beheld the great Pacific. 
It was subsequently the route by which the 
buccaneers advanced to make their attacks 
upon the Spanish settlements, and it was 
the scene of the ill-fated Darien expedition 
under Patterson. It has, however, since 
that time been closed to the advance of the 
white man. 

In January, 187, we find the indefatigable 
explorers again at their work, and we will 
now follow them in their survey of the 
ATRATO river, marked route No. 1 in our 
map. 

Commander Selfridge tells us that the 
Atrato is probably the fourth largest river 
in South America. Rising in a spur of the 
Cordilleras far to the south it flows on in a 
northerly direction for several hundred miles, 
and discharges itself through thirteen mouths 
into the Gulf of Darien. The valley through 
which it flows is from 100 to 150 miles in 








width, and many tributary streams run into 
this great river, thus adding to its mag- 
nificent volume of water. 

Arriving with his expedition in a beautiful 
bay, where one of the mouths of the Atrato 
empties itself into the sea, the Commander 
was astonished at the utter loneliness of the 
scene. No other keel, he says, had ever 
ploughed those silent waters, nor was there 
the smallest sign of life. 

Entering a small branch of the river’s 
mouth, in a steam-launch, the party forced 
their way through the overhanging vegeta- 
tion, taking care to avoid striking the trees, 
as they had been warned by the natives that 
the deadly Mapana snake is very apt to be 
coiled up in the overhanging branches, and 
its bite is always mortal. They saw some of 
these poisonous reptiles asleep in the forked 
branches as they sailed underneath, and 
were careful not to disturb their repose. 

Soon afterwards the Atrato opened out 
before them in all its grandeur, and the sur- 
veyors, accustomed to the small streams of 
Darien, were struck with amazement when 
this river, which is unseen from the sea, 
and which empties itself through mouths so 
concealed in the dense undergrowth as to be 
recognised only by the sunken logs that 
collect in their vicinity, expanded all at once 
into a broad sheet of water, many hundred 
yards in width, and in many places a hun- 
dred feet deep. 

It would be tedious to follow the explorers 
in their different expeditions up the various 
branches and streams that were surveyed in 
open boats in the most conscientious manner. 
Often their way was impeded and almost 
stopped by a thick surface growth of grass, 
which, without having any roots planted in 
the earth, formed a tangled and almost im- 
pervious mass of vegetation on the surface 
of the stream, much like the floating vegeta- 
tion so often met with in the upper waters of 
the Nile. 

The swarms of mosquitoes which attacked 
them at night almost compelled them to beat 
a retreat, and the Commander declares that 
if he had not been a personal witness and 
participant of the suffering caused by these 
tiny assailants, he should have thought it 
absurd to make so much of what must appear 
so small a thing to any one unacquainted with 
the nature of tropical swamps. Vampire bats, 
too, attacked the men at night, and although 
the Commander had always treated the tales 
of their blood-sucking propensities as mere 
myths, he was now obliged to change his 
views, when he saw how often they caused 
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his men to awake with their faces covered 
with blood, 

The result of the work undertaken by the 
expedition may be shortly summarized as 
follows :—The river Atrato was carefully sur- 
veyed and sounded for a space of 150 miles, 
and in no place was there a less depth than 
twenty-eight feet. It was remarkably free 
from snags, and there was no obstruction to 
navigation excepting the bar at its different 
mouths. Some of these, being of compact 
sand, may be readily kept open by dredging. 

At a point about 150 miles from the sea 
the Atrato receives the waters of the Napipi 
river, and at this point the distance from the 
Pacific Ocean across the hills is thirty-two 
miles. The Napipi itself is not navigable 
for vessels, and a CANAL would have to be 
cut in the valley through which it runs. This 
canal would have to be carried by means of 
nine or ten locks, of ten feet lift each, up to a 
summit level of 130 feet above sea level, and 
here a tunnel would be required nine thousand 
yards in length, 120 feet high, and 70 feet 
wide. 

This tunnel would bring the canal to the 
Pacific slope of the dividing range, whence 
13 locks of 10 feet lift would conduct it to 
the sea level in the harbour of Cupica Bay. 
Thus the greatest height of the canal above 
sea level would only be one hundred and thirty 
Set. 

There is a popular prejudice against tun- 
nels, but the success that has attended the 
Mont Cenis tunnel through the Alps would 
certainly show that the one contemplated 
through the smaller hills of Darien is quite 
within the range of possibilities. It is only 
a question of labour and of money. 

The water requisite to fill the canal could 
be easily obtained from the Napipi river on 
the Atlantic side, and frcm other streams on 
the slope of the Pacific. A daily supply of 
more than twenty million cubic feet of water 
may thus be obtained on the Atlantic slope 
alone, which is far more than the highest 
possible requirements. 

What would be the cost of this great work ? 
Calculations on paper are not very reliable, 
and we have already seen that in the con- 
struction of the Suez CANAL* an estimated 
cost of eight millions sterling rose to an actual 
expenditure of nineteen millions before the 
great work was finally completed. 

In making his calculations the Commander 
supposes the employment of Chinese labour, 
this being the cheapest and most reliable, 
and the total estimate varies from sixty fo 
* See Golden Hours, August, 1878, 





ninety millions of dollars, according to the 
route decided upon. The lower estimate is 
for a canal such as we have just described, 
crossing the summit range by locks and a 
long tunnel ; the higher one is for a slightly 
different route, which almost dispenses with 
locks on the Atlantic side, but involves a 
long straight cut from the Atrato river to the 
Pacific slope of the Cordilleras. Commander 
Selfridge, after his last and fullest survey in 
1873, pronounces decidedly in favour of the 
former and cheaper route, of which a sketch 
has just been given. 

Speaking of the noble river he has so 
thoroughly surveyed, he says, “For the 
whole distance from the mouth of the Napip? 
to the ocean—150 miles—there is not so 
much as a rock or a hill to be seen on the 
banks of the ATRATO, a sufficient evidence 
of the alluvial nature of the country through 
which it flows, and a sufficient explanation 
of its great depth, now known for the first 
time; and which seems to open a compara- 
tively easy solution of the problem that has 
been the dream of centuries. - 

“No one who has visited this river and 
floated upon its surface, as I have done, but 
must be struck with the grandeur of this 
mighty flow of water, and cannot but fee} 
that it has been designed by the Almighty to 
bear a more important part in the great 
economy of the world’s progress than the 
carrying of the small craft which are now its 
sole navigators, That the Atrato is entirely 
and easily capable of ship navigation to the 
point at which we wish to leave it in order 
to cut the canal, is a fact that no longer 
admits of any doubt. 

“From ocean to ocean, then, the only 
barriers are the half-mile bar of sand at the 
Atrato’s mouth, and the twenty-eight or thirty 
miles intervening at the mouth of the Napipi, 
between the Pacific and the Atrato, through 
which an artificial cut or canal must be made. 
Of this cut, about twenty-two miles are 
through an alluvial plain, about three miles 
are a more or less deep cutting, and some- 
thing over three miles is by tunnelling.” 

From the favourable reports made by the 
Commander, after his threefold survey, one 
would suppose there would be little delay in 
commencing the great work of uniting the two 
oceans, and that long ere this the route for 
the canal would have been finally decided. 

Such is not the case, however, for we find 
that rival routes are still pressing their claims 
upon the notice of the world, and we must 
now very briefly consider a few of these, 
although not quite in consecutive order. 
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No. 3 in our sketch map would cross 
the Isthmus of Panama near the railway 
already constructed at that point. This 
route possesses the lowest dividing range on 
the continent, the summit where the railroad 
crosses being only 280 feet above sea level. 
Commander Selfridge gives us three objec- 
tions to this line, any one of which would 
appear to be fatal to the scheme. The first 
is the great amount of swamp land, of so 
oozy a nature that it was only after great 
cost and labour that a firm roadway could be 
made over it, and it would be next to 
impossible to hollow out a ship canal in so 
treacherous a soil. The second objection is 
the sudden and violent floodings to which 
the river Chagris is liable; and the third is 
the want of harbours at either end, and also 
of an adequate supply of water. This route 
may therefore be dismissed without further 
discussion. 

We will next pass on to route No. 5, 
on our sketch map, across the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec, for this may also be considered 
as one of the rejected lines, although a 
minute survey was made and favourably re- 
ported upon by Captain Shufeldt, of the 
United States Navy, in the year 1871. This 
route would be, from 170 to 200 miles 
in length, and of this at least 120 miles 
would have to be canalised. The river 
Coatzacoalcos is only navigable for something 
over thirty miles, and there is an awkward 
bar at its mouth. There are no good ports 
on either side, and as the canal would have 
to be carried to a height of 700 feet, by 
about one hundred and twenty locks, we may 
well believe that the expense and labour 
would be well-nigh insuperable. 

Route No. 4 passes through the great Lake 
of Nicaragua, and on account of the facilities 
afforded by the lake, it may be considered 
an important rival to the route across Darien 
zd the Atrato river, and it therefore deserves 
a little more of our attention than those we 
have so summarily passed over. 

The first route proposed would follow the 
River San Juan for seventy miles to the Lake 
of Nicaragua, which is 110 miles in length. 
A space of four miles separates this lake 
from the smaller one of Managua, which is 
about fifty miles long, and from this lake to 
the Pacific Ocean at Realejo is a distance of 
forty-five miles; making a total of about 
270 miles, of which 120 would have to be 
canalised. 

There appeared to be so many objections to 
some portions of this long route, through the 
two lakes, from San Juan on the Atlantic to 








Realejo on the Pacific, that a further survey 
was ordered by the United States Govern- 
ment in 1873, and this was carried out, after 
much delay from unexpected difficulties and 
untoward accidents, by Commander Lull and 
a party of scientific explorers. 

The result of their work may be shortly 


summarised as follows. Making use of the 
River San Juan, which it is, proposed to 
deepen where the bottom is soft and muddy, 
the canal would pass up the valley of the San 
Juan, sometimes as a separate deep-cut canal, 
at others as a portion of the river itself, until 
it arrived at the great lake, across whose deep 
waters the course would be continued for a 
distance of 58 miles. 

Leaving the lake on its western side, the 
canal would follow the course of a small 
stream for a distance of sixteen miles, which 
would bring it to the Pacific Ocean at the 
point marked in our map by the short curved 
line leading to the small but secure port of 
Brito. The descent to the Pacific would 
require a series of ‘welve locks, and the same 
number would be required on the Atlantic 
side, making ¢wenty-four locks in all. 

The total cost is estimated at something 
over one hundred millions of dollars, or about 
£,20,000, and the advantages by this route, 
over all others, were so stoutly maintained by 
those employed in the survey that the 
Government of the United States appeared 
likely to adopt this line, when fresh competi- 
tors again stepped into the field. 

The advocates of the Darien route refused 
to accept the conclusions arrived at by 
Commander Lull and his associates, and 
determined to have a fresh survey conducted 
across that isthmus. For this purpose an 
International Commission was formed, which 
sat in Paris in 1876, and of which the 
veteran and experienced canaliseur, M. de 
Lesseps, was appointed President. Under 


‘his auspices a new survey was instituted, 


whose fortunes we will now briefly follow. 
as described in the very full report published 
in Paris in 1877 by its commander, Lieut. 
Lucien N. B. Wyse. 

Route No. 2 in our little map shows the 
course taken by this last, and in some 
respects successful party of explorers. 

The orders of the Commission were that 
a line must be found, without the necessity 
of employing either Jocks or tunne/s—an 
apparent impossibility in a country where a 
mountain range has to be crossed. Let us 
see whether this grand result was obtained. 
Where the line No. 2 in our sketch map 
enters the Pacific is the secure estuary 
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called Darren Harsour, which receives 
the waters of various small streams, and of 
the deep broad river TuyRA. 

Commander Selfridge sailed up this river 
in 1871, and found it, for a distance of 18 
miles, to be a mile and a half in width, with 
a minimum depth of about 25 feet. Beyond 
this point the river narrows so considerably, 
and the country is so broken and difficult, 
that the explorers gave up all idea of its 
being suitable for a ship canal, and turned 
their attention to the route vé the Atrato 
and Napipi rivers as already described— 
No. 1 in the map. 

The French surveyors determined to make 
a fuller and more accurate examination of 
the Tuyra route, which had already been 
warmly advocated in Paris by M. Gogorza, 
who declared that he had discovered not 
merely a depression in the mountain chain, 
but a separation between two distinct up- 
heavals, and that along this line a canal 
could be made without either locks or tunnels. 

The expedition sailed from Panama the 
11th December, 1876, entered the Gulf of 
San Miguel, or Darien Harbour, on the next 
day, and the survey was completed on the 
13th April, 1877, with a rapidity and ease 
quite unexpected. 

Ascending the Tuyra river, which is 
navigable for large vessels for a distance of 
18 miles, the expedition followed the course 
of that river and the Paya, until they came 
to the watershed in the Cordillera, and 
descended upon the Atlantic slope. The 
mountains in this district are too high and 
rugged to be crossed without locks, and the 
result of the survey shows that a canal by 
this route would have to ascend the Pacific 
slope by a series of five locks, pass through 
the summit level in a tunnel of about half a 
mile in length, and descend into the Atrato 
valley by another series of five locks. After 
joining the Atrato there would be no further 
trouble, excepting the passage at the bar of 
that river, as already described in route 
No. I. 

The canal by this route—No. 2 in our 
map—would be nearly 150 miles in length, 
but the actual works would not be more than 
about 85 miles, as the navigable rivers would 
serve for a considerable portion of the 
distance. 

Besides the tunnel half a mile long, there 
would be cuttings required on each side of 
an enormous depth—some 250 fee¢-—and from 
four to six miles in length. No estimate of 
cost is given, but it would be very great. 
The French expedition were not satisfied 








with one line only, and therefore turned their 
attention to another route, which may be 
thus described. 

Ascending the Tuyra river from the 
Pacific to nearly one-half the distance of our 
No. 2 route, they turned off to the north- 
east, at which point a valley, easy to work, 
conducted them to where the Cordillera 
approach very closely the Atlantic sea-board. 

This line would be a short one, scarcely 
fifty miles, and ¢¢ would require no locks. So 
far one condition required by the Interna- 
tional Commission would be complied with ; 
but the mountain range, if not crossed by 
means of locks, must be pierced, and we 
accordingly find that a tunnel variously esti- 
mated at from ten to twenty kilometres—or 
from six to twelve miles—in length would 
be required! Besides this prodigious tunnel 
there would be some long cuttings on either 
side nearly 100 feet in depth. 

The cost of this short line, which would 
include a harbour on the Atlantic a little to 
the north-west of the mouth of the Atrato 
river, is estimated at six hundred millions of 
francs, or about /wenty-four millions sterling, 
and, if the experience gained in the works of 
the Suez Canal be any guide, this enormous 
sum might have to be doubled. 

The chief engineer, M. Celler, concludes 
his elaborate report with the statement that 
it is hopeless to expect to be able to cross 
the Darien Isthmus by an_inter-oceanic 
canal without either a tunnel or locks; but 
he considers that the routes surveyed by the 
French expedition are perfectly practicable, 
and are superior to those by the Atrato and 
the Pacific, No. 1 in the map, or by the 
Lake of Nicaragua, No. 4. 

Meanwhile the advocates of this latter 
line have derived fresh confidence from the 
fact reported in the Z?mes of January 21, 
1879, that the steamer Coburg, after several 
unsuccessful attempts, had at last forced her 
way up the San Juan river from the sea into 
the Lake of Nicaragua. 

“ This fact,” remarks the Zimes, “ cannot 
fail to have the most important result in ex- 
tending the trade of this portion of Central 
America, and will no doubt give a fresh im- 
petus to the plans for an inter-oceanic canal 
by this route, of which the cost has 
been estimated at one hundred million 
dollars.” 

Here then we must leave this important 
and interesting question, having brought our 
readers up to the point at which the latest 
reliable information has been made public. 
In our very condensed report of the various 
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surveys, we have eliminated routes Nos. 3 and 
5 from those which are likely to obtain the 
favour of the commercial world, and have 
endeavoured to show that the future canal 
must in all probability follow one of the 
following lines—viz., No. 1, vi@ the Atrato 
and Napipi rivers—with locks and tunnel ; 
No. 2, vid the Tuyra and Atrato rivers—with 
locks and tunnel ; No. 3, another route 7/4 the 
Tuyra, reaching the Atlantic to the north-east 
of the mouth of the Atrato by a long tunnel 
and a straight cut canal, without any locks; 
No. 4, the San Juan river and Nicaragua 
Lake (being the shorter dine, marked in our 
sketch map, and not the longer lines which 
pass through the smaller lake of Managua), 
with locks, but no tunnel. 


Expense, however, is no object where there is 
a tolerable certainty of an adequate return 
for the capital sunk, and our engineers have 
already shown that neither mountain ranges 
nor sandy deserts can stay the onward 
march of civilization, and the swift resistless 
steps of an ever-increasing commerce between 
all the nations of the world. 

It is not our province to express any 
decided opinion in favour of any particular 
route for the great inter-oceanic canal through 
that mountain barrier, but we are, neverthe- 
less, sanguine in the belief that before very 
long the narrow isthmus will be pierced, and 
the dream of the great Columbus will be 
realized, when the vessels of Europe shall sail 





across the WESTERN Ocean to enter the gates 


All of these routes will require either locks| of the golden East. 


or tunnels or both, and all will be very costly. 


LYONS AND ITS MARTYRS. 


DomITIAN, in a fit of rage at the news that a| 


failure in the corn crops had induced a spirit 
of revolt in his western provinces, ordered the 


destruction of all the vines in Gaul. The| At first but 
Lugdunum, | Druidic rites, it had been reached before the 


the ancient Lyons—reproved the madness; Christian era by Greek traders, and possibly 


people of the chief city affected 





of their tyrant by a couplet, in which they 
made the vine say, 





The second century was such an age, and 
Lyons was the scene of one of its grandest 


| manifestations. 


At first but a Gaulish ‘village, practising 


earlier still by Carthaginians. Phoenician and 
Phoceen civilization had cast its veneer over 


“Tear me up by the roots, and I will pro-|the savage and impetuous Gaul, when the 


Cesar himself shall be the victim.” 
Like most other prophets, the Lyonnese had 


duce wine enough for the sacrifice in which | legions of Caesar came, and Lyons soon began 
|to wear the appearance of a second Rome. 


| Augustus, by making it his own residence for 


no idea of the profundity of their own words. | some time, raised it to the position of a me- 


Little thought they that in their midst was 


the True Vine, whose fruit would be infinitely | 
more precious to the world than all the har- | 


tropolis. An athenzeum was founded and a 
library formed. ‘Theatres and temples were 
erected, and the Roman ceremonies cele- 


vests of the Cifed’Or. Little thought they | brated. 


that the spirit of the Roman empire, incar-; 


After the departure of Augustus he sent 


nate in the Czesar as its head, and in them| his son-in-law, Agrippa, with ten legions to 
as one of its hands, would ere long seek to| occupy the country, but the new policy being 
tear up that noble vine by its roots, and that| peace, the Roman general used his soldiers 
in its agony it would exactly fulfil their|to make four great highways which should 
prophecy, and produce wine which, deluging| connect Lyons in the most complete and 
the holocaust of Imperial Rome, would in-|thorough manner with the rest of the empire. 








toxicate with enthusiasm even the sacrificing | T hese highways, solidly built as sed-walls, 


priests, and fill all those who assisted at the | 
spectacle with a new and living energy. 

The blood of the martyrs is more than the 
seed of the church, it is the witness to the 
copious stream of life with which God endows 
a new world as it rises out of the wrecks of an 





old. 
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went straight to their destination, and were 
sufficiently elevated to command the whole 
country. Near Lyons they would often pass 
through or round hills, and consequently be 
tortuous and more picturesque. A thousand 
rivulets pouring down from the neighbouring 
mountains, falling in cascades over the rocks, 
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or watering well-cared-for orchards and 
gardens ; the Rhone itself from every con- 
ceivable point of view, its bed studded with 
innumerable and lovely islets, its shores busy 
with human life, the crests and sides of its 
hills adorned with little woods, from which 
peeped out the stately villas of Roman sena- 
tors and other wealthy persons,—scenes of 
surpassing beauty met the eye at every turn. 
Moreover Agrippa’s roads, under the well- 
ordered rule of the Antonines, must have pre- 
sented far more bustle and life than we ever 
see in the suburbs of a great modern city. 
The crowd would be far more picturesque 
than any we can see now-a-days. Slaves 
in simple tunics, bare-armed, bare-legged ; 
citizens wearing the toga, and sometimes the 
chlamys ; senators in their rich purple lati- 
claves, studded with gold or precious stones :— 
the greater part would be clad in Roman 
costume, Mingling in the throng would be 
the still more striking costumes of the Iberian, 
the Rhodian, the Massiliote, or the Egyptian; 
while here and there a more athletic form 
marked the fierce German or Briton. At 
times, above the clatter of the chariot 
wheels and the roar of the neighbouring 
city, the heavy tread of a centuria would 
be heard marching from one station to 
another. 

Near the city the highway on both sides 
was lined by tombstones of many sizes and 
shapes, from a mere block ora simple column 
on a pedestal to elegant temples in the Ionic, 
Doric, or Corinthian style. Inscriptions in- 
formed the passer by, who cared to read, 
concerning the virtues of the dead, and if he 
were pious and cared for the deceased, he 
might pour out a libation to the Manes into 
whose hands his friend had fallen. 

At the gates of Lyons Roman luxury began 
to display all its magnificence. On both 
sides of the way were temples of different 
forms and small triumphal arches, well- 
trimmed gardens, handsome pleasure-houses, 
at times woods and shady copses, surrounding 
palaces whose halls and galleries were full of 
statues and mosaics. 

The city itself was another Rome, improved 
by the unique circumstance that two rivers 
flowed through it. At their confluence, in the 
midst of a circus, stood an altar dedicated to 
Augustus. In the side of the height of 
Fourviére was an amphitheatre, semi-circular 
in shape, and from which the spectators, 
in the interval of the sports, could refresh 
their eyes by looking across the Saone and 
the Rhone at a vast drop-scene Nature her- 
self had painted for them. In the centre of 



























the city stood the Forum, built by Trajan. 
Here, in the ample space enclosed by a 
double stage of porticoes, surmounted by a 
gallery adorned with statues and bas-reliefs, 
the public fairs were held, and justice dis- 
pensed by the magistrates. 

This rich and beautiful city was the Bir- 
mingham of the Roman empire, the centre 
where the greater part of the arms borne by 
its legions were manufactured. The sword- 
makers of Lugdunum were quite a peculiar 
corporation. They were formed into a col- 
lege, any member of which deserting was 
punished, on his capture, by a brand on the 
arm. Moreover the profession was hereditary, 
in particular families. Besides this great im- 
perial industry, the inhabitants of Lyons must 
have practised the arts of tanning and curry- 
ing, as it was the chief depdt for all the raw 
hides which came from the north. It was 
also a centre for the corn trade, the grains of 
Central France coming to Lyons for distribu- 
tion to other parts of the empire. Weaving, 
too, already had some representatives in the 
companies of women who manufactured the 
richer stuffs worn by the wealthy, and which 
went from Lyons to Toulon and Narbonne 
to be dyed purple. In addition to all these 
sources of wealth, Lyons was the treasury 
which received the tributes paid by the various 
tribes of Northern and Western Gaul. A 
mint existed to turn the metal thus obtained 
into Roman coin. 

The stream of commerce, which from all 
parts of the empire flowed into this busy city, 
brought traders, who, like Aquila and Pris- 
cilla, dealt in the true riches, having found 
the pearl of great price. Christianity was in all 
probability introduced into Lyons by Greeks 
of Asia Minor. This is suggested by the 
fact that the first churches formed looked to 
the East, and especially to Ephesus, for 
teachers. It is said that they addressed 
themselves to Polycarp, who we know was a 
disciple of the apostle John, to send them 
a band of chosen men as elders and teachers. 
Pothinus, Irenzeus, Andochius, and Andeol 
were sent. Pothinus, as the most venerable, 
took the place of presiding elder at Lyons, 
and Irenzeus stayed with him. Benignus, with 
Andochius and Thyrsus, went to preach 
amongst the Eduans. 

The early progress of Christianity exactly 
corresponded to the parable of the leaven. 
Its working was hid until the whole empire 
was leavened. Nothing is more remark- 
able than to find it in less than a century 
a power in every city, from east to west, 
and yet how it spread we have no authentic 
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information, the littie which tradition has | so pious, so intelligent as Aurelius sanctioned, 
preserved wearing too often the air of the|if he did not order, one of the most cruel 
legendary. Suspected and hated, alternately | persecutions the Church of Christ evep 











feared and despised, we know that this sect 
was everywhere spoken against; but, like 
Israel in Egypt, the more it was afflicted the 
more it multiplied and grew. In Rome it hid | 
itself in the catacombs ; in Lyons it sought | 
the deep recesses of the woods that crowned 
the neighbouring heights, and there in cavern- 
ous hollows it sang its hymns of praise and 
celebrated its simple rites. 

Nevertheless the Christians of Lyons were 
not altogether unknown, and more or less 


endured. 

Some of the philosophers and priests in 
the second century, seeing the old faiths 
dying out, sought to discover wherein the 
charm of Christianity lay. Accordingly 
they frequented the Christian assemblies, 
witnessing their rites and listening to their 
doctrine. They saw them baptize and par- 
take of the Lord’s Supper. They heard them 
speak of the washing of regeneration ; and 
as they ate the bread and drank the wine, use 





endured the cross in loss of friends, of repu- 
tation, and of wealth. Four Cesars of un- 
usual mildness had ruled the empire since 
the death of the raging Domitian,— Nerva 
Hadrian, and the two Antonines. Under 
their sway the laws against Christianity were 
in abeyance ; as long as its adherents did not 
openly attack the Roman ceremonies, or 
make themselves too conspicuous, they were 
permitted to worship God according to 
their consciences. 

However, Roman society had quite suffi- 
cient reason to feel uneasy at the growth of 
an association which seemed to be spreading 
like a network over the empire, and that 
mainly among the lower orders. One half 
of the Roman world were slaves of a small 
section of the other half. There were private 
people who owned as many as four thousand ; 
nay, it is recorded that there were Romans 
who for mere ostentation possessed from ten 
to twenty thousand. Manyslaves were more 
learned and more cultured than their masters. 
The ordinary religious bonds of a national 
society had never existed, and now that so 
many of the educated had ceased to believe | 
in the gods, the only basis of Roman society | 
was a belief in Roman law and order as 
represented by and personified in its Czesar. 
The ruling emperor became therefore the 
god of the Roman world, and to offer incense 
to his statue was the symbol of loyalty to 
those social arrangements of which he was 
the guardian and, so to speak, the incarnate 
representative. The early Christians, whose 
political ideas were all in the one thought of 
the immediate advent of their Lord, regarded 
this act as idolatry, nothing less than denying 
the true King of men. The Roman world, 
utterly blind to the heavenly vision, thought 
the refusal of so simple a homage to Roman 
law and order the cloak of revolutionary de- 
signs, or at least a perverse obstinacy, which 
ought to be made to yield atanycost. Thus 
it seems to me that it came about that a man 
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mystical words which seemed to assert that 
| they were eating the flesh and drinking the 
blood of Christ. No doubt they would also 
| hear the words “ Without shedding of blood 
ithere is no remission,” and “The blood of 
| Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin.” These 
expressions, which the Christians used to ex- 
press profound spiritual truths, these heathen 
‘listeners understood in a literal sense. 
| Blood, shedding it, washing in it, even eat 
ing and drinking it,—this, then, was the 
charm which fascinated men, a charm inten- 
sified when the sanguinary rites were prac- 
tised in secret places. So at least, according 
to Dr. Pierre Clerjon, the learned author of 
the “ Histoire de Lyon” (to whose researches 
I owe most of my facts about Lugdunum 
and its people), thought the Lyonnese 
priests. 

Gibbon says, (vol. ii, chap. xv.), “the 
Pagans, incensed at the rashness of a recent 
and obscure sect invented 
new modes. of sacrifice, expiation, and of 
initiation,’’—concerning which statement 
Dr. Smith adds in a note, we might quote, 
among a great number of instances, the 
mysterious worship of Mithras and the Tau- 
robolia ; the latter of which became fashion- 
able in the time of the Antonines.” 

In his first volume, Dr. Clerjon gives an 
engraving of a Tauro-obelisk which was 
discovered on the heights of Fourviére] in 
1704, and placed in the museum at Lyons. 
This Tauruo-obelisk, he says, was one of the 
altars erected by the Lyonnese priests, who 
sought to invent a rival worship to that 
of the Christians. They celebrated their 
mysteries in the dead of the night, chiefly on 
behalf of the Emperor or other eminent 
personage, or for the atonement of some 
great crime. 

The central act was the sacrifice of a bull. 
A deep pit was dug in front of the altar, 
over which planks were laid pierced with 
holes. When the sacrifice took place, the 
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priest who represented the Emperor, or the 
criminal on whose behalf the sacrifice was 
made, secretly descended the pit through an 
entrance made behind the altar. Then the 
bull, adorned with chaplets and garlands of 
flowers, its horns sometimes tipped with gold, 
was led on to the planks, and its breast 
suddenly and sharply pierced by the sacri- 
ficing priest. The blood bursting forth in a 
torrent poured down on the person below, 
who, to receive as much of it as possible, 
placed his neck and shoulders beneath the 
stream until it flowed over his whole body. 
Presenting his cheeks and ears, and even his 
mouth to the dropping blood, saturated from 
head to foot with gore, he then came forth, 
and standing in the lurid light of the flames 
from the altar, he was looked upon as having 
attained a purity which twenty years of ordi- 
nary life could not destroy. 

Against this revolting parody of the wash- 
ing of regeneration the Christians of Lyons 
spoke out boldly. The demon, they said, 
had tried to ape the sacraments of the true 
religion, in order that he might stifle the 
truth. They pointed out the difference 
between their doctrine and this hideous 
counterfeit. The precious blood of the 
Lamb was not materially applied to the 
bodies of certain individuals to wash away 
their particular crimes, but was shed in a 
symbolic manner for the salvation of the 
whole human race; by that one sacrifice men 
were freed from eternal death, redeemed, 
consecrated to God, and made His children ; 
but that this pagan parody only encouraged 
its yotaries to go on sinning, and so tended 
to precipitate them deeper and deeper into 
the darkness of death. 

The priests, enraged at this opposition, 
sought every opportunity to influence the 
people against the Christians, and to in- 
gratiate themselves. To effect the latter 
they joined in the public games, while to 
keep alive the former they insinuated con- 
tinually that every calamity which befell the 
empire was caused by the anger of the gods 
at the atheism produced by Christian teaching. 
As the whole of the reign of Marcus Aurelius 
was distinguished by a succession of such 
calamities, the fanaticism of the people waxed 
hotter and hotter, and at last came out in 
a terrible form. 

Marcus himself cannot be exonerated from 
sharing in this feeling of hostility to the 
Christians. His simplicity, sincerity, piety, 
and intense conscicntiousness prevented him 
from seeing or acting in any way beyond his 
light. Even if he knew that no real crimes had 


ever been proved against the Christians, but 
that, on the contrary, they evinced the virtues 
he admired, his stoical philosophy might 
easily have allowed him to believe that this 
freedom from ordinary vice, this display of 
extraordinary virtue, was compatible with 
proud hearts and ambitious and designing 
spirits. As a matter of fact we know from a 
passage in his Meditations that he attributed 
the heroic manner in which the martyrs died 
to mere obstinacy. At any rate, they were 
becoming a danger to the Roman State and 
the Roman ceremonies, of both of which he 
was the guardian and the defender. His 











high sense of duty bound him therefore to 
suppress the tenderness of his natural 
humanity under such circumstances. 

Neander believes that before a.D. 167 
Marcus Aurelius had issued the following 
edict :— 

‘“‘ We have heard that the laws are violated 
by those who in our times call themselves 
Christians. Let them be arrested; and, 
unless they offer to the gods, let them be 
punished with divers tortures, yet so that 
justice may be mingled with severity, and 
that the punishment may cease as soon as 
the end is gained of extirpating the crime.” 

If this edict really emanated from Marcus 
Aurelius, it would explain how it was that 
the hatred against the Christians, so long re- 
strained by the justice and equity of the 
good emperors, now burst forth, and that 
both in the east and the west a persecution 
commenced, initiated by popular violence and 
sustained and legalized by the rulers. In 
Smyrna, the heathen, the Jewish rabble, and 
the Roman magistrates combined in thei: 
fury against the Christians. It was in this 
outbreak that the aged Polycarp gave his 
never-to-be-forgotten testimony. 

In how many other parts of the empire 
similar scenes were enacted history has not 
recorded ; all we know isthat ten years later 
the atrocities in Smyrna were repeated with 
every possible aggravation in Lyons. 

That we have so authentic an account of 
this particular persecution is owing to the fact 
that the letter has been preserved in which 
the Christians of Lyons narrate their sufferings 
to their brethren in Asia. This interesting 
document opens thus :— 

“The servants of Christ dwelling at 
Vienne, and Lugdunum in Gaul, to the 
brethren in Asia and Phrygia, who have the 
same faith and hope with us in redemption ; 
peace, grace, and glory from God the Father 
and from our Lord Jesus Christ.”’ 

They then proceed to inform them in what 
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manner they had suffered, first by exclusion, one, ordered him to take his place with the 
from all public buildings, baths, and fairs, to| others. 

such an extent that nothing belonging to| Out of the number arrested ten fell away, 
them was allowed to appear in any place| greatly adding to the trial of the faithful. 
whatever. If the Christians showed them-|The servants of some of the prisoners, on 
selves, the infuriated multitude raised an | being tortured, were forced to say that ir 
outcry, following it up with blows, sometimes | secret their masters were guilty of crimes like 
dragging them violently along the streets, or | Thyestes and CEdipus. These charges were 
almost tearing them asunder; at other times|so greedily believed that the friends and 
they stoned them, or made prisoners of them ; | relations of the Christians turned against 
in fact, there was scarcely an outrage that | them. 


savages inflict on their enemies which the| The cruel rage of the demon of fanaticism 





FNTRANCE TO THE CELLS OF POTHENUS AND BLANDINA, 


Lyonnese did not make their Christian fellow- was directed chiefly against Sanctus, a deacon 
citizens suffer. At last they led some of|of the church at Vienne ; against sa new con 
them before the Tribune of the people and | vert named Mathurus, already, ai the epistle 
the other magistrates in the Forum, who| says, “an athlete of Christ ;” aganst a native 
condemned them on false accusations. Then | of Pergamos named Attalus ; and, above all, 
uprose Vettus Epagathus, a young man of| against a poor female slave named Blandina, 
high character, and requested to be heard in| who rose, quite contrary to the expectations 
their defence ; but, instead of listening to him, | of those who knew her, to such a height of 
the judges, obedient to the clamour of the | superhuman faith, courage, and endurance as 
people, only asked him if he too were a|to attain the highest place in this noble band 
Christian; and on his declaring himself |of martyrs. 
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- ‘Confined for days in prisons beneath the 
earth, their feet in stocks so stretched as 
almost to kill the sufferer, and subjected 
to other torments, many soon died. We 
have ourselves descended into the prison 
said to be that of Pothinus, the aged bishop 
of the martyr church. It forms the crypt of 
the. sacristy of the church of Saint-Martin 
d’Ainay, itself one of the most interesting 
monuménts of antiquity in Lyons, since 
it is said to stand upon the spot where 
Caligula’s Athenzeum was erected, the build- 
ings of which joined to or included the altar 
to Augustus, which marked the confluence of 
the two rivers, 

The sacristy itself looks like a Roman 
basilica, and the crypt is descended from a 
spot nearthecentre. Itis a low cavern with 
two cells on either side, just big enough 
to contain a human body bending low or 
sitting. 

These dungeons are regarded as the very 
ones in which Pothinus and Blandina were 
confined. We may believe that they are the 
remains of those in which the martyrs lay 
during this dreadful time. 

Pothinus was ninety years of age, and soon 
sank under the cruelty of his persecutors. 
He was dragged to the Forum by the mob, 
and being asked by one of the magistrates 
who was his God, he replied, “ Thou shalt 
know Him if thou art worthy.” Being con- 
demned, he was led away to his cell amidst 
the blows and kicks of the crowd, and there, 
two days after, gave up his soul to God. 

Sanctus, the deacon of Vienne, was m#ra- 
culously sustained, for no other word is 
sufficient to describe the fortitude of a man 
who went through the tortures hedid. After 
having had the most tender parts of his body 
burnt with red-hot plates, he recovered 
sufficiently from his wounds to have the 
irons again applied, gaining by this second 
torture, as it were, fresh strength, for he rose 
up after it, and standing erect, confessed 
Christ, refusing to say any other word than 
“ T am aChristian.” Had he chosen instead 
to have said, “I am a Roman,” he might 
have wholly escaped the torture. 

Finally Sanctus was led into the circus 
(the narrative says amphitheatre, but Clerjon, 
with some probability, considering the locality, 
says the circus is meant), with his companions, 
Mathurus, Blandina, and Attalus. Sanctus 
and Mathurus were first made to run the 
gauntlet, being scourged by a row of men 
placed for the purpose, then worried by wild 
beasts, and finally roasted in iron chairs. 
Blandina, bound to a stake and exposed to 





wild beasts, saw ‘all the cruelties without 
losing her senses or her faith, but by her 
prayers helped the others to endure. As 
none of the beasts would touch her, she was 
reserved for another occasion. 

The horrible eagerness with which the 
crowd sought the blood of these saints is a 
proof that a demoniacal spirit can as easily 
take possession of a society as of a single 
individual. The mob now clamoured for 
Attalus to be led to execution. This man 
of great and noble name was led like some 
strange animal round the circus, preceded by a 
board on which was written, “‘ This is Attalus 
the Christian,” and followed by the jeers of 
the spectators. The presiding magistrate, 
however, finding that he was a Roman, would 
not allow him to be put to death before 
he had communicated with the Emperor. 
Marcus Aurelius replied that the law must 
take its course, and so at the next fair the 
Christians were again brought out, those 
who were Roman citizens to be beheaded, 
those who were not to be thrown to the 
wild beasts or to die in the iron chair. 

To this last fate the magistrates submitted 
Attalus, notwithstanding his rights of citizen- 
ship, willing to please the people now they 
had made sure of the Emperor’s leanings. 
While burning, Attalus cried out in Latin to 
the multitude, “ Look! what you are doing 
is to devour men ; but as for us, we neither 
devour men nor do any other evil.’”’ And 
when asked, “ What is the name of God?” 
he replied, “God has no name after the 
manner of men.” 

On the last day of the fair Blandina and 
Ponticus, a youth of fifteen years of age, 
were brought out. Force was used to make 
them swear to idols, probably to offer incense 
to the statue of the Emperor at the altar of 
Augustus, but they refused. Then they were 
led the whole round of tortures, young 
Ponticus being encouraged and sustained 
until death by Blandina. At last this mother 
of martyrs arrived at her own end, manifest- 
ing the joy and exultation of one who was 
going to a marriage feast rather than enduring 
inhuman tortures. Scourged, thrown to the 
beasts, put into a net and tossed by a wild 
bull, so strong seemed the life in her that 
she had to be finally despatched by the 
executioner. 

Even then the fury of the enemy was not 
satiated. The magistrates refused to allow 
the bodies to be buried, but causing them to 
be carefully burnt, cast the ashes into the 
Rhone. 

Instead of cursing, these martyrs prayed 
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for their cruel persecutors ; instead of assum- 
ing superiority over those who failed in the 
hour of trial, they spoke kindly of them; 


they refused even the title of martyr, saying | 


there was only one martyr, “ Christ, the true 
and faithful Witness.”” “One of their number, 
Alcibiades, was of ascetic or Montanist views, 
and would eat and drink nothing but bread 
and water. Attalus while in prison had a 
vision in which it was revealed that Alcibiades 
did not do well in thus refusing the creatures 
of God, and giving an example which might 
cause offence in others. Alcibiades obeyed 
the monition, and henceforth partook of every 
kind of food, giving God thanks. In the 
same spirit of gentleness in which they had 
reproved their brother they pleaded for those 
throughout the churches who leant towards 
Montanism, writing on their behalf both to 
the brethren in Asia and Phrygia, and to 
Eleutherus, the Bishop of Rome. 

Yet the Roman world, governed by the 
most philosophic of rulers, found itself too 
narrow a place for men and women so 
sensible, loving, large-hearted, so pious, faith- 
ful, and heroic as these poor Christians. In 
ordering their execution, Marcus signed the 
death-warrant of the Roman empire. For 


the world which could find no room for the! L 
| dragged by a hook into the gladiators’ strip- 


martyrs of Lyons and Vienne, there could no 
longer be room in God’s universe. 
From under the altar in heaven rose the cry 


theearth?” The angel of vengeance had 
not long to wait. In three years Marcus 
Aurelius was dead, the golden age of imperial 
Rome had ended; Commodus had,come! 
Mark well the contrast between, the philo- 
sophers and Christ. Born and bred under 
the Antonines, taught by the wisest. philo- 
sophers, the heirs of grand traditions, the 
ruling caste of a regnant race, the heads of a 
great military empire, soldiers therefore, one 
would suppose, in honour and feeling, the 
Roman senate cowered like a pack of hounds 
before the basest and most brutal of tyrants. 
Not a soul in all that assembly had the dark 
courage of a Brutus, not one dared risk his 
life to rid the world of a monster, and strike a 
blow tor Roman law and liberty. One day 
they licked the tyrant’s hands in abject ser- 
vility, and the next, hearing that Commodus 
had been murdered by his own domestics, 
| they had the brutality to order a hook to be 
put in the dead body of the son of their 
benefactor, to drag their fallen emperor 
through the mud of Rome, and to cast his 
mangled remains into the Tiber. 

The bodies of the martyrs of Christ dragged 
with a hook out of the arena at Lyons, and 
their ashes thrown into the Rhone, the 
mangled corpse of the son of Marcus Aurelius 








ping at Rome, and then cast with ignominy 
into the Tiber :—surely this is more than a 


of the souls slain for the word of God, and for| coincidence. Let us rejoice that it proves 


the testimony which they held, “ How long, 
O Lord, holy and true, dost Thou not judge 
and avenge our blood on them that dwell on 


that there is a God who judgeth the earth, and 
who will by no means clear the guilty. 
RICHARD HEATH. 


ST. PIRAN IN THE SANDS. 


IN THREE PARTS—PART THIRD.. 


Ar the northern extremity of the sands, 
about a mile from the second church of 
Perranzabuloe, it may still be seen how a 
narrow stream keeps back mountains and 
mountains of loose sand. Here glides the 
little stream peacefully to the sea, between 
a green field where cattle graze in security 
on the one side, and the wildest imaginable 
scene on the other; a cliff of loose sand, 
fully one hundred feet high, overhangs the 
stream and cannot cross. Such, we imagine, 
was the scene at the former stream, before 
the destruction of the second church. 








“ For at least three centuries the sands have 
overhung the stream at Helenglaze, and 
while the water flows on as nowit will never 
go beyond; however it may swell, and 
tempests whirl it aloft in fury, its boundary 
is fixed which it must not and cannot 
pass.”* 

It has been mentioned that the second 
church of Perranzabuloe was built on the 
other side of the stream near which the first 
had stood, and at about the same distance 
from it, and for many following centuries the 

* Haslam, 
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water afforded the protection thus relied 
upon. 

How it is that a narrow stream can keep 
back mountains of light loose sand seems to 
be an unexplained fact, but it is a fact con- 
firmed both by antiquity and by present 
experience, and it was not until the water of 
this stream had been dried up by the working 
of a neighbouring tin mine that the sand 
again began its work of desolation. 

This second church seems to have re- 
mained secure until the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, and about a hundred years 





before that was rebuilt. Carew, who wrote 
about the end of the sixteenth century, says, 
“‘ This parish too well brookyth his name in 
Sabulo, for the light sand carried up by the 
north wind daily continueth his covering and 
marring the lands adjoynant.” 

“Tn 1803 it was resolved—by no means 
unanimously—to take down the church and 
build it elsewhere. The tower, windows, 
arches and pillars, and the porch, were 
accordingly removed to a distance of two 
miles, and again erected at a part of the 
parish called Lamborne. A solitary granite 
cross and three roughly piled hillocks of 
stone (over the graves of members of a 
family who still bury and desire to be buried 





among the ruins) mark the site of the second 
church. The sand is nineteen feet above the 
level of the floor, and now that its work of 
spoliation is complete it seems at rest ; a rich 
turf covers its surface and sheep pasture, 
where once suffocating clouds of sand were 
whirled aloft in fury, but beyond this 
ruin in the north and east the sands may 
still be seen, like the tempestuous ocean, 
blown about by every wind, and whirled up 
into grotesque points and hills—a wild and 
desolate scene! Not a blade of grass or any 
verdure meets the eye, save here and there a 
few tufts of the coarse sea-bent, through 
which the wind moans and sighs as it 
passes over the desolate region.”* 

The ancient granite cross that marks the 
site of the second church is thought by some 
who have carefully examined it to have been 
a heathen monument, Roman or British, 
afterwards converted to a Christian purpose. 
Its venerable and time-worn appearance 
denotes a remote antiquity, and though 
formed in the rudest mode, has yet been 
inscribed, but in what character it is now 
impossible to tell. It is about thirteen feet 
in height, but looks less, several feet being 
buried in the sand. The Cornish call ita 
“‘men skryfd,” or an inscribed stone. ‘The 
cross in the top is formed in the rudest 
manner by four holes, the lower one being 
cut only a little way into the rounded head. 

This cross stands about two miles, or rather 
more, from the present village of Perran- 
porth, and is easily reached by a walk across 
the sands. The remains of the oratory 
are rather nearer, but less easy to find, as 
they are in a plain of sand and cannot be 
seen until the heights around that plain are 
reached ; the whole excursion is about five 
miles, and should the tide be out, can be 
varied by returning along the beach. 

Amidst much that at present causes anxiety 
to the thoughtful lover of our Church, there is 
one feature of the times for which we may 
well thank God and take courage. The in- 
difference to the externals of public worship 
has passed away, and with the revival and 
increase of spiritual religion that have 
characterized the present century has come 
a juster sense of what man owes to God as 
regards Ais part in things of which the life 
and essence and spirit must be from God 
alone. We may adapt the glad words of the 
sacred scribe of old to our own times, and 
say, “Blessed be the Lord God of our 
fathers, which hath put such a thing as this 


* Haslam. 
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in the people’s heart, to beautify the houses 
of the Lord,”* which are in our land. 

Largely has this spirit fallen upon Perran- 
zabuloe, and if the “ancient men who had 
seen the first house” could have had this 
house before their eyes, many would have 
** shouted aloud for joy.” 7 

It has been mentioned that in 1803, the 
second church being partially blocked up, and 
threatened with complete destruction from 
the sand, it was removed about two miles to 
the south, to its present site, at a part of the 
parish called Lamborne. Very regretfully 
done, and much opposed, but fully justified 
by the rapid increase the sand for some years 
continued to make. 

To this church was removed as much as 
possible of the materials belonging to that so 
unwillingly taken down,—the granite of the 
tower, used again for the same purpose, the 
pillars, most of the windows, the carved oak, 
the porch, arches, and the ancient font. 

And now, while this little record of Saint 
Piran in the Sands is being written, the work 
of a loving and complete restoration of this 
third church has been brought to an end, 
and the Bishop of Truro has reopened the 
house of prayer to which belong so many 
memories and such an ancient chronicle. 

Unwearied energy has been combined with 
taste and care and large expenditure, and the 
leading parishioners have supported the vicar 
in every way, and joined him in the personal 
superintendence of the work. 

A labour of love it has surely been to 
restore and preserve for the future this sacred 
monument of such a long past time. 

Well might the bishop say “there was 
scarcely a more sacred spot of land to 
Christian hearts in all England than in that 
parish. The little stone tabernacle of which 
the mouldering walls still remained, and 
which was the first progenitor of that church, 
was a sacred spot indeed ; there was no older 
sanctuary in the land, except perhaps St. 
Martin’s Church in Canterbury; but if St. 
Augustine had come to Cornwall he would 
not have had to make his way among crowds 
of heathen people who wondered what he 
had come for, but there he would have found 
people to meet him with the full knowledge 
of the gospel, worshipping there day after 
day, as well as from Sunday to Sunday, 
in that little church. St. Augustine would 
have found himself among people who knew 
and loved the gospel which he taught. 
That was a strange thought, and they would 
be wrong to meet there that day without 


dwelling a little upon it. They knew 
perhaps that early in the fifth century 
there came over from Ireland, which was 
already Christian, missionary after missionary, 
who took up their abode on those coasts of 
theirs. They were called in old books 
brothers and sisters, because they were all 
of the family of God. As brothers and 
sisters in this sense they came, and taught 
their forefathers the way of God. Saint 
Piran set up an oratory in the present parish 
of Perranzabuloe, and at a later period a 
larger church was built near by, but during 
the latter part of the last century this church 
was fast being overwhelmed with sand, and 
the parishioners finding the removal of the 
sand a vain labour, at last came to the con- 
clusion that they had no alternative but 





to move their church further inland, and 
they commenced moving the old church 
piecemeal, a proceeding probably unequalled 
in the history of church-building. 5 
He could not come to an old place like that 
that day without using the prayer (before the 
sermon), and reading the gospel (the text), 
which for ages and ages before had been 
read at that church. Those old stones, 
brought as they had been from an older 
building, had heard the narrative of the 
Transfiguration century after century on the 
6th of August, marked in their Prayer-books 
as the Feast of the Transfiguration,—the day 
when God Almighty robed His own Son in 
visible light on earth before the fathers of 
both the Old and New Testaments. . . - 
Speaking of this, St. Peter could not forbear 
calling the place where he saw Christ trans- 
figured ‘the holy mount” Yes, it had 
become holy unto him for ever. What 
could have such a power over place or day 
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when we’ felt that at such a time, in such 
a building, we had drawn very near to God, 
and God had indeed come and made Him- 
self our God? Saint Peter was not wise 
with the superior wisdom that despised such 
things. There was a simple, practical lesson 
for their ‘own lives in all this, and it was 
nothing less than one of gentle wisdom, 
leading up to a holier, kinder, sweeter life.” 

The thorough and substantial restoration 
of the present church of Perranzabuloe has 
yet preserved everything belonging to the 
long past history ofthechurch. ‘The ancient 
oak carving is worked into a handsome 
pulpit and effective screen. Of three new 
windows, two are gifts, the bells are in per- 
fect order, and the light open roof gives an 
air of cheerfulness, ‘The tower, though very 
graceful, is not so high as that of the previous 
church in the sands, but the whole forms one 
of the prettiest churches to be found for many 
miles round. It consists of nave, south aisle, 
north and south transept, and porch. 

Of all that in the interior attracts the 
visitor, the ancient font is perhaps the most 
deeply interesting. Its date is unknown, and 
there seems no record of the time at which it 
was given to the parish, but those who can 
judge of such matters believe it to be Early 
Norman. From time immemorial no other 
has been used in Perranzabuloe. 

And soas the centuries pass by, the name 
of the old Irish missionary is preserved, and 
the work he commenced carried on. Who can 
say how mighty and wide-spread has been the 
influence that began when the coracle with the 
silver cross on its banner shot lightly up— 

**On the firm wide tawny flooring 
Of the Piran sands ; 
Level broadway, ever ermined 
By the ocean verge ; 
Girt by sand-hills swelling, shoaling 


Down to imitate the rolling 
Of the ocean surge.” 





This “ level broadway,” as it is called by 
the unknown writer of these lines, is three 
miles long, all bright yellow shell sand, on 
which the great Atlantic waves come and go. 
Westward the towering cliffs rise majestically, 
and the wild and wonderful Cligga with its 
precipices and caverns, and’ its treasure- 
house of interest for geologists, is within a 
walk. 

The village of Perranporth, lying back a 
little way from the beach, is on the same 
level with it ; and if one would change the 
bracing, crisp sea air, and ceaseless sounding 
of the ocean’s roar, for country sights and 
sounds, valleys of great fertility, all massed in 
foliage, offer a retreat. 

The Cornish people call these valleys 
coombes. There are cottage homes in them, 
and orchards, and a rare wealth of plants 
and ferns,—such quiet old-world hollows, the 
great ocean booming away so close at hand, 
and yet unseen. 

Amid the rushing of the busy age we live 
in, it is surely not lost time to pause and 
take a backward glance, and see how among 
our simple forefathers in primitive times, 
amidst darkness and ignorance, the seeds 
were sown of the glorious light of Christi- 
anity, that same light in which ‘‘the nations 
of them that are saved shall walk.” 

Truly it was a day of small things, but not 
to be despised or forgotten, for it was the 
smallness of the mustard seed, that now is 
great, and has shot out great branches, and 
we dwell securely under it. 

Of these far back times, of these early 
teachings, the long buried church in the 
sands, coming back to light again, spoke 
with silent eloquence to those who love their 
country and their church, and wakened in 
responsive hearts a tender interest in the 
record thus simply put together. 

CICINDELA, 
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: CURATE OF STOWE. 


BY MARY E. SHIPLEY. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Mr. MALTBY was not a man accustomed to 
show surprise, or indeed emotion of any 
kind, It had struck him as strange that Mrs. 
Milner should summon him in such haste, 
and so late, but there was no expectation in 
his manner. Fle merely responded to her 
greeting and shook hands with Bernard. 

Mrs. Milner was not ready with words to 





open the subject of which her mind was full, 
but she gave the miniature to the lawyer as 
he stood by the fireplace. He took it and 
moved nearer the light. Mrs. Milner and 
Bernard stood by, watching his face. 

“ Sylvia Featherstone ! bless my soul!” 

The curate did not approve of such 
expressions, nor indeed was the church- 
warden in the habit of using them, but he 
was taken very much by surprise. 
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“Where did you find this?” he asked. 

“In this cupboard. Did you know there 
was a sliding panel near the fireplace ?” 

Mrs. Milner moved towards it, and the 
gentlemen followed her. 

“Never even. heard a suspicion of it. 
How did it come to light ?” 

Mrs. Milner explained. 

“Very singular! Most remarkable! I 
remember when. old Mr. Featherstone died 
and his cousin let the house, the tenant had 
it papered and painted throughout. Well, 
it is an extraordinary thing; I remember 
Sylvia perfectly well, though I was a boy when 
she married: let me see, it must be forty 
years ago, at the very least. But what are 
these papers?” and he took up the packet. 

“Can you examine them now?” 

“Certainly, if you wish it. What else? 
Oh, riding gloves and a snuff-box. Ah! 
yes, I recollect the old man taking snuff. 
Rather a dainty little affair,” he said, criti- 
cally examining the silver box. 

““T would not look at the papers without 
you,” said Mrs. Milner, “they may be of 
importance; perhaps a later will than the 
one you told me of is amongst them ; 
if so——” 

“If so, there will be a slight complica- 
tion,” said the lawyer, rather as if that were 
a pleasant prospect. 

They moved into the drawing-room, where 
tea was waiting, and Mr. Maltby began at 
once to read the papers, commenting as he 
went along, and handing each as he finished 
it to Mrs. Milner, who, in her turn, passed 
it on to Bernard. 

“The old man kept his accounts well, 
and here is the memorandum of the expira- 
tion of the lease of Mill Farm there was so 
much fuss about,—that’s a good thing to find. 
Proposal for the erection of the Institute in 
my father’s writing,—that is of no conse- 
quence. No! yes! here és a will.” 

“The date ?”’ 

“Six months before his death.” 

“Was he then of sound mind?” 

‘Yes, most decidedly he was. Nothing 
seemed to ail him till the attack of apoplexy 
which carried him off. Shall I read it?” 

“Do, by all means.” 

It was short, but nothing could be clearer. 
All his property was left to his cousin, 
Walter Featherstone, except the old house 
situated in the market-place of Stowe Puer- 
orum, and commonly known as Stowe Manor- 
house,—that was left to his daughter, Sylvia 
Bowen, or, in the case of her death, to her 
eldest child. 


“Then she Aad children,” said Mrs. 
Milner. “ How can we find out about them?” 

“There are ways and means for that; 
but I am thinking of this Mr. Featherstone 
in Australia who has sold you the house, 
and probably by this time invested the 
money ; it is rather hard for him to have to 
refund it.” 

“But it was never rightly his,” said Mrs. 
Milner ; “justice must be done if there are 
any children of this daughter, and they can 
be found.” 

“Tt is a hard case for all that,” said 
Mr. Maltby. 

Bernard thought that in whatever light it 
was viewed it was a hard case. Certainly 
hard upon the rightful heir to have been 
kept so long out of his inheritance, and 
almost equally hard for the man who had 
sold the house and made use of the money. 

‘I suppose it is all correct?” he said, 
“ you know the signature?” 

“Yes, it is his signature. I do not know 
the names of the witnesses. The old man 
was away from Stowe rather often during 
the last two or three years of his life.” 

“ Did he die here?” asked Mrs. Milner. 

“Yes. Well, I will take steps in the 
matter. The will must be proved, and there 
will be a good deal to do.” 

“And you will try to find out about 
the children?” 

“Yes, Old Dr. Spencer from Minster- 
ham is coming to his son’s to-morrow. I 
will ask him about it.” 

“If you find there are children living, and 
Mr. Featherstone in Australia cannot give 
up the money, I would make no difficulty 
about the house,” said Mrs. Milner. ; 

“‘ My dear madam, you are kindness itself ; 
but would that be fair to your heirs? There 
are many things to consider.” 

“A complication indeed!” said the 
curate. “If the old man did repent and 
change his mind, why didn’t he say so? It 
is rather hard on the innocent victims of 
his folly.” 

Mrs. Milner said nothing. She was the 
very soul of honour, and could not endure 
the idea of justice not being done, if 
possible. It had not occurred to her that 
her heirs might object to such a proceeding 
on her part. They were only distant rela- 
tives, and her money was her own to leave 
to whom she pleased, but the lawyer's 
remark had made her think. 

“ What was the husband’s profession ?” 
asked Bernard, as Mr. Maltby made no 





comment on what he had just said. 
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““Bowen’s? he was an organist. Dr. 
Skelton, the cathedral organist, had a serious 
illness, and this young man came for six 
months to fill his post. Sylvia used to visit 
at Minsterham, and there she met Bowen. 
They made up matters pretty quickly. Where 
they went to afterwards I have no idea.” 

“* Were they married here?” 

“No, at Minsterham. My mother was 
present. She was very sorry for Sylvia.” 

“Then probably she kept up some cor- 
respondence with her afterwards.” 

“She died the same year. But I have 
her desk. There are some letters in it, and 
perhaps I may learn something from them. 
Thank you,” to Mrs. Milner, “not any 
more,” as he handed her his empty cup. 

“Shall you write to Mr. Featherstone at 
once, or wait?” asked Mrs. Milner as the 
lawyer rose to go. 

“Wait a little. I will see how much we 
can find out ; if nothing comes of it, then we 
need not trouble him ; and if there should 
be any result, why, then there will be plenty 
of time. May I take this?” holding out 
his hand for the miniature. 

“Tf it will be of use to you; but I should 
like it to be restored to the cupboard when 
you have done with it,” said Mrs. Milner, 
who did not quite like to part with it. “The 
papers, of course, you take?” 

“Yes, I have them safe. Good night; 
and pray do not let this discovery disturb 
you in any way.” 

That was all very well for Mr. Maltby to 
say ; his client could not be as cool as he 
was. When he was gone she and Bernard, 
before closing the cupboard, sought for 
means to reopen it. At last they found a 
slight irregularity on one side where the 
panel joined the outer moulding, so then 
they tried to close it. It was stiffand made 
a great noise, which every one in the house 
must hear, Mrs. Milner thought. Bernard 
pressed the uneven surface, and the panel 
moved back. Satisfied that they now under- 
stood how to open it he tried no more, and 
soon afterwards took his leave. 

Mrs. Milner’s rest that night was a little 
disturbed. She was willing, nay, even anxious 
that restitution should be made, but it would 
be at some sacrifice to herself. After her 
wandering life she had found a haven of rest 
at last, and had just got her house in beauti- 
ful order; it would be rather hard to give it 
up. Then, too, she rather liked Stowe. The 
prejudices and notions of the people which 
disgusted the young curate amused her. She 
had a great charity for the little foibles of 








others, and whereas it was very difficult for 
Bernard to allow any good in Miss Rebecca 
Gradden, Mrs. Milner gladly made the most 
of it. Her kindly eyes only smiled where 
those of the young man flashed scorn. She 
would be sorry to leave Stowe and the old 
manor-house. But she was perfectly sure 
that justice ought to be done; soshe left this 
burden where she had left many a far more 
weighty and painful one, and trusted that 
God would help her to do His will; and 
then towards morning she fell asleep. 

The evening at the Spencers’ passed off 
very pleasantly; everything was in good style, 
for the two waiters from Minsterham were 
up to their work, and Bernard saw nothing 
different from other dinner parties. Perhaps 
not quite so many flowers, but that was all. 
He did not know that there was some diffi 
culty in finding flowers in a country town at 
this season. Then every one seemed bright 
and lively, and the talk never dragged. Besides, 
the young faces and pretty dresses all had 
their own effect. Bernard enjoyed the dinner 
very much in spite of himself. Afterwards 
in the drawing-room he was glad to see Laura 
sitting by Mrs. Milner, and to find that the 
tones of her voice were less sharp than usual. 
His two friends were a contrast to each other 
as they sat side by side,—the elder lady in 
black velvet with her soft white tulle cap, and 
Laura in black of some softer texture, with 
one red camellia in her hair. He did not go 
up to them, for he wished them to become 
well acquainted ; he took a chair by Amy 
Curtis instead. 

“How is it you have braved the night 
air?” he said. 

Amy smiled, “I did not brave it ; I came 
here before lunch, and am to stay till the 
sun shines to-morrow, or the next day if to- 
morrow should be damp. I am so much 
obliged to Mrs. Spencer for arranging it so ; 
it is a great pleasure to me to see so many 
friends.” 

“You have not often an opportunity of 
meeting them like this ?” 

“ Very seldom. I scarcely ever go out, 
and all the visitors we see, except occasionally 
a friend of papa’s from the country to lunch, 
are those who come to take tea with me up- 
stairs when I am not able to come down. 
Miss Gradden and her sister are very good 
in taking compassion on me in that way.” 

“But don’t they make you wretched with 
their talk ?” said Bernard. 

“Sometimes they are a little depressing ; 
but they are so very kind in many ways, and 
there is always something, you know.” 
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Bernard was about to say that the “some- 
thing ” need not of necessity be so objection- 
able, but just then Barbara Spencer came up, 
and he made way for her. He was not 
attracted by Barbara in any way, but she was 
young and nicely dressed, and he was in an 
amiable mood to-night. Mr. Ross was talking 
to Amy, so the curate turned to the duty 
before him, namely, the making himself 
agreeable to his host’s eldest daughter. 

“‘ Does not this sort of thing strike you as 
empty and vapid?” she said, with a gentle 
wave of her hand takimg in the drawing-room 
and the guests; “there is nothing satisfying 
in it.” 

“[ am enjoying it very much,” said 
Bernard. 

Barbara lifted her eyebrows a little. 

‘** For my part, I find that to devote one- 
self entirely to study one should do away 
with frivolities,” said Barbara; “but my 
mother and sisters are fond of society.” 

Bernard remembered that Miss Rebecca 
had told him that Miss Spencer thought her- 
self “a bit of a blue-stocking ;” at the risk 
of shocking her, he replied, “I think one 
can always study the better for a little re- 
creation between whiles.”’ 

“You think so? Well, to my mind a 
change of work is as good as a rest; this 
seems to me so much waste time.” 

“It is flattering of you to say so,” said 
Bernard with an amused air. 

“Oh, [ was not thinking of you, or of any 
one in particular. But I have no sympathy in 
my favourite pursuits, and when one thinks of 
the grand discoveries in science that are made 
in the present day, and how much the study 
of literature is gaining by research, an evening 
of mere amusement seems very foolish.” 

“ [am sorry not to agree with you. The 
mind must unbend occasionally, and one’s 
brain has to be kept in working order bya 
judicious use of legitimate means. _ Besides, 
the very turn given to one’s thoughts by 
seeing sO many different people together is 
good. But may I ask what is your favourite 
study ?” 

“Oh, I like all kinds. Just now I am 
going in for physiology; it is most interesting, 
don’t you think so?” 

“Well, I am afraid I don’t particularly care 
forit. I think a certain knowledge of the sub- 
ject is of course desirable for every one, for 
matters of health and so on; but I really do 
think that sometimes ‘ ignorance is bliss,’ and 
if one knew all the ins and outs of one’s 
mechanism one would be afraid to eat or 
walk for fear of something getting out of 





order. I know you will think me foolish,” 
said Bernard, smiling, “and I must be con- 
tent to be thought so, but I am no physio- 
logist.” 

“Then what is your favourite science?” 

“Geology attracts me more than any; but 
I know very little of it. I like reading 
geological works, and finding fossils; but 
that does not make me a geologist.” 

‘Perhaps you go in for literature? Do 
you write at all?” 

“TI wrote a parody on ‘The Battle of 
Blenheim ’ once,”’ said the curate. 

“Did you? Oh, I do wish you would 
repeat it to me,” said Barbara, clasping her 
hands ecstatically. 

“Thank you; I have forgotten all about 
a 

“There was a capital paper on parodies 
in the Saturday a few weeks ago. Shall I 
show it to you?” 

*“‘ Thank you, I always see the Saturday.” 

‘Oh, at the Institute, perhaps? It is 
always there, but I think it is rather above 
the minds of the Stowe people generally.” 

One peculiarity of the Stowe people seemed 
to be that every one thought every one else 
a fool. The curate repressed his desire to 
laugh, and said quietly, ‘I always take the 
Saturday.” 

“ Fearfully caustic, is it not?” 

“* Yes, when it is not weak. I much pre- 
fer the Atheneum.” 

“Oh, the archzological notes are so 
charming! When the archzological meeting 
was at Minsterham papa took me. It was 
delicious—stone coftins and bones, and all 
that sort of thing.” 

Bernard scarcely thought that bones and 
coffins came under this head; but he was 
mischievously inclined to draw Miss Spencer 
out, so he said, “I am afraid there are no 
such dainties in this neighbourhood.” 

“Oh, indeed, yes! Stowe is very ancient. 
Of course, as you can tell by the name, the 
place is of Saxon origin, but the Romans had 
a camp about five miles off. No human 
remains were found, unfortunately ; but there 
were some exquisite specimens of pottery 
dug up on old Mr. Gradden’s farm at Slooby, 
and some coins. But perhaps you have seen 
them?” 

“No. Are they in Miss Gradden’s pos- 
session ?” 

“Yes; she will be proud to show them.” 

“ Do you botanize at all?” 

“Oh yes, a great deal. Not that the 
flora here is good, but one must make the 
best of things.” 
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“ And entomology? ‘That is an interest- 
ing study.” 

“Ts it not? I get fearfully laughed at by 
the rest because, you know, in our annual 
spring cleaning I always take the part of the 
poor spiders. When one comes to think of 
the mechanism of a spider’s web, it seems 
cruel to demolish all at one touch of the 
housemaid’s broom.” 

“T must own to a fancy for neatness,” said 
Bernard; “but then, you see, I am prosaic, 
and perhaps a little fastidious. I don’t like 
spiders.” 

“ Colonel Wilde tells us horrible stories of 
the spiders in Burmah—great things with 
fur like sealskin on them. Is it not fearful? 
But an interesting study for all that.” 

Here Mr. Ross asked Barbara for her book 
of crests. It was on a little table close by, 
and she handed it to him. 

“Then you make a study of heraldry?” 
said Bernard. 

“Yes; it is delightful. There is so very 
much in a motto. I think yours is charming ; 
so short and to the purpose.” 

Bernard objected to personalities even 
where crests and mottoes were concerned. 
But he could not be vexed with any one so 
silly, so he laughed and said, “ The thing is 
to act up to one’s motto. Now, I am quite 
sure I could not be ‘thorough’ if I went in 
for the various subjects which you delight in. 
But still, perhaps in my humble way I may 
hope to carry it out. It is a good thing to 
remember in working a parish.” 

“Yes,” said Barbara, lingering over the 
word as if parish work were too common- 
place for a superior mind; but then the 
curate did not seem so very superior, she 
thought. He was neither literary nor scien- 
tific, by his own showing. Perhaps he was 
fond of music; many silly people were. 
Maud Robertson, for instance, who played 
and sang remarkably well, but turned up her 
nose at the mention of stone coffins. 

“* Are you musical ?” she asked. 

“*T have a reasonable good ear in music, 
replied Bernard, giving way to an aptitude 
for quotation which had been rather too pro- 
nounced in his boyhood, and had gained for 
him the name of Dick Swiveller at school. 
It was a bad habit, he knew, but his present 
remark was involuntary. 

To his great amusement Miss Spencer 
replied, with a very perceptible accent by way 
of correction, “One scarcely needs more 
than a reasonab/y good ear in Stowe, for our 
music is not above the average. At least, so 
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Here Mrs. Spencer came up and carried 
off her daughter. Almost directly Maud 
Robertson and Sam Maltby began a duet. 
It was “ Oh, wert thou in the cauld blast!” 
and the voices blended very sweetly. Ber- 
nard listened, and thought of Sam’s father 
and Laura. 

Poor Laura! Mr. Maltby was talking to 
her just now, as the young curate observed. 
They were cool enough to all outward ap- 
pearance, but the curate could not forget the 
existence of that smothered fire in Miss 
Stapleton’s heart. As to the lawyer, of 
course he had no heart to speak of, or he 
could not have treated her so. The rector, 
who had been sauntering round the room, 
came up now, beaming satisfaction through 
his gold-rimmed glasses. It was delightful 
to him to see so many of his parishioners 
mixing together so harmoniously. His bland 
smile irritated Bernard. “What was the 
good of looking after the parish as a whole if 
he did not consider the units? He was eager 
enough to relieve misery wherever he met it 
outside the rectory gates, but what about that 
burning, restless heart at home?” In his 
impetuous condemnation of such want of 
sympathy the young man could have taken 
Mr. Curtis to task. That being out of the 
question, he contented himself with moving 
out of his way and crossing the room to 
speak to the eldest Miss Robertson, who was 
listening to the duet. She did not look 
deceitful, though Miss Rebecca had said the 
truth was not in her. When the music 
ceased, Bernard made some polite remark, 
and she smiled, well pleased, for she was 
very proud of Maud’s singing. The Miss 
Graddens had said there was insanity in the 
Robertson family, but there were no signs of 
it here. The aunt was comfortably matter- 
of-fact and commonplace, and the girls by 
no means flighty. Now, Barbara Spencer, 
was rather odd, the curate thought, but he 
did not say so. 

There was more music. Eveleen and 
Florence Maltby played their duet, and 
Edith Spencer tortured an air in endless 
variations. Pleasant breaks of talk came 
between the music. Then camea glee. At 
the first words Bernard started, and looked 
towards Mrs. Milner: “ Who is Silvia? 
what is she?’’? Had it been done on pur- 
pose ? 

Nothing of the sort ; but the words struck 
Mr. Maltby too. He was talking with the 
rector at the moment, but before the glee was 
over he was sitting by Mrs. Milner, and old 





Z should think ; but I am not musical.” 
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means of leaving Miss Robertson without 
fear of her thinking him rude. He was very 
curious to hear what the old doctor had to 
say. 

“Poor girl! poor girl! Yes, it is a mar- 
vellous likeness, Where did you find it?” 

Mr. Maltby explained, adding, “ I thought 
you might be able to tell us something about 
her. I have been looking through my 
mother’s letters, but there are none from 
Mrs. Bowen.” 

“Aré you talking of the Bowen who 
went through the Bankruptcy Court ?” asked 
Miss Rebecca. 

The question, or rather the way of putting 
it, was characteristic. Bernard was the only 
one who noticed it. 

“Did he go through the Bankruptcy 
Court?” asked Mr Maltby. 

“Of course he did; it was about six years 
after they were married. I used to hear 
from her sometimes before that, but I dropped 
it afterwards.” 

‘“* Where were they living then?” 

“In London, or near it. The last letter I 
had was from Kilburn.” 

“ And that was—how many years ago?” 

“Thirty-three or four. It was the year 
old Mr. Blackmore cut his throat.” 

“T remember his committing suicide,” said 
Mr. Maltby, in a bland tone of correction. 
“It was the day I came of age—thirty-four 
years ago. You have heard nothing of the 
Bowens since ?” 

“ Not a word.” 

‘“‘ Was he organist of any church then?” 

“T don’t think he was. I believe he gave 
music lessons, or tried to find pupils and 
couldn’t.” 

“Do you know if there were any chil- 
dren ?” 

“ There were two living then—boys. The 
first baby died, which was a comfort.” 

The old doctor seemed to be taxing his 
memory. In a minute or two he said, 
“John could help us. Where is he?” 

Mr. Spencer was summoned from his chat 
with Colonel Wilde. 

“Well, father?” he said. 

‘You remember the Bowens—poor Sylvia 
Featherstone’s husband and children? When 
was it she wrote to you about the boy who 
went to the Bluecoat School?” 

“Let me see. It must be five-and-twenty 
years ago. But the boy died, you know.” 

“Ah! yes, I remember—inflammation of 
the lungs. Well, do you recollect anything 
else? Where were they living then ?” 


where. Is there anything you want to find 
out?” 

His father gave him the miniature to look 
at, and told him of the existence of the will. 
Mr. Spencer was interested, very kindly in- 
terested ; he could not be otherwise, being 
the genial man he was, but he could throw 
no light on the subject. He was older than 
Mr. Maltby, and remembered Sylvia per- 
fectly well, though he had not seen her since 
her marriage. 

“We must advertise,” said Mr. Maltby. 
“T infer there was one boy left.” 

“T think so. The first died; then there 
were these two, and I know the elder died. 
I never heard any more about them.” 

‘Mr. Hamilton, I am sure you can sing,” 
said Mrs. Spencer, coming up to him. “ We 
don’t sit so near you in church for nothing. 
Edith will accompany you.” 

The curate could not deny that he sang, 
but he would have preferred Mrs. Ross to 
Edith, not quite liking the style of the latter. 
But his duty was plain, and whether or not 
he remembered the motto of his family, he 
acted upon it. 

“ May I first see what songs Miss Edith 
has that I know?” he asked. 

So they turned over the music together, 
and for want of a better, Bernard chose 
“Summer is sweet.” There was no 
“Minna” present, though there were some 
“brown eyes;” but if he stopped at such 
trifles he should not be able to sing at all. 
So he did his best, and his best was very 
good, and he was quite aware of it. 

“ You will be quite an acquisition at our 
concerts,” said Edith afterwards. 

The curate was not going to pledge him- 
self to anything of the kind, so he gave a 
politely evasive answer, and presently the 
guests took leave. 

It had been a very pleasant evening on 
the whole, but Barbara went to bed rather 
uncomfortable. The head master, whose 
appearance was a contrast in every way to 
that of the curate, had been talking to her 
towards the close of the evening. She liked 
Bernard’s tall figure and dark hair and eyes 
much better than the short stature of Mr. 
Ross, whose sandy hair and spectacles were 
only just compensated for by a large, knobby 
forehead ; but he was a clever man, and she 
liked to think that the clever men sought her 
out. 

“You and Mr. Hamilton had a long talk 
to-night,” he said. ‘“ What do you think of 
him?” 





“T really don’t know,—in London some- 


“ He is very pleasant and courteous,—not 
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so clever as I thought at first, but still not 
without brains. But he made such a fearful 
slip in his grammar.” 

‘“‘ Did he indeed ?” said the head master, 
rather amused. 

“Yes. I asked him if he was musical, 
and he said he had ‘a reasonable good ear 
in music.’ Of course he should have said 
‘ reasonably.’ ” 

“Shakespeare is above all rules of gram- 
mar,” said Mr. Ross. 

Poor Barbara! The curate had made 
a quotation, and she had not recognised it. 
Moreover she had corrected the curate for 
faulty grammar! No wonder her eyes were 
red when she came down next morning. 

As to the head master, he enjoyed the 
joke immensely. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“TIT seems a great pity that you should 
trouble yourself about those Bowens,” said 
Miss Rebecca to Mrs. Milner about a week 
after the dinner party at Mrs. Spencer's. 
“If the boy has lived to grow up, which 
we'll hope he hasn’t, he is sure to bea scamp 
like his father.” 

“ But going through the Bankruptcy Court 
does not make a man a scamp,” said Mrs. 
Milner. 

“It has a scampish sound, at any rate. 
Besides, it is not quite fair to the man in 
Australia to find some one else coming in 
and taking away his property.” 

“It would never have been his if this 
will had been found sooner,” said Mrs. 
Milner. 

“Then it’s a great pity it ever was found. 
If there is a Bowen living, why, he never ex- 
pected it, and he would have been none the 
wiser. It will bring no end of worry on you ; 
and as to that poor man out there, it is nothing 
short of cruel.” 

“ Justice does seem cruel sometimes,” said 
Mrs. Milner; “nevertheless one must do 
what is right, and leave the consequences.” 

“Ah! well, Z don’t wish you success. 
I suppose it is not true that Mr. Hamilton 
has taken a fancy to Barbara Spencer ?”’ 

“If so, I am not in Mr. Hamilton’s confi- 
dence,” said Mrs. Milner, smiling. 

“Well, of course it is early days yet, but 
they sat together and talked a good deal the 
night of the party. Of course he wé// 
eventually marry a Stowe girl, or if he 
doesn’t, it won’t be their fault or their 
mothers’. Not that I think him any such 





sure he’s proud, though he doesn’t show 
much of it.” 

“ We are all proud in our way,” said Mrs. 
Milner. “ He is very much in earnest.” 

“ May be so, but he sets about visiting the 
poor in an odd sort of fashion. However, 
he’s better than Mr. Scott, so that’s some- 
thing. I suppose you know there’s a case of 
fever at the grammar school ?” 

“Ts there? I am very sorry.” 

“Tt is young Metcalf from Slooby; he 
isan onlyson. There 'll be great grief if he 
dies.” 

“ But surely he need not die? Is he so 
very ill?” 

‘“‘ Headache, and sore throat, and all the 
rest of it. The Rosses make light of it, of 
course ; they always do; but when it comes 
to breaking up the school, ¢#en they'll know 
what it is.” 

“* Whose patient is the boy?” 

‘“‘Mr. Spencer's. The worst of fever is 
that it spreads so; there are six children 
of the Rosses besides all the boys. I am 
going over to Slooby this afternoon to 
warn the Mitchells, and to tell them to send 
word to the Carters at Tetherby. It’s much 
better to have the boys removed in time.” 

“It is really very sad,” said Mrs. Milner ; 
and then Miss Rebecca rose to depart on 
her mission, 

Mrs. Milner’s kind heart was full of solici- 
tude for every one concerned. It was very 
sad for the parents of the poor boy, and the 
anxiety of Mr. and Mrs. Ross must be great. 
She felt, out of pure sympathy, she must go 
and inquire ; perhaps, too, she might be of 
use ; she had known a great deal of sickness 
and nursing; she could but see. So she 
dressed and went out. 

On her way to the grammar school she 
met Bernard ; he turned back with her. 

“ The poor Rosses,” she said, “ have you 
seen them?” 

“Yes, I have just parted fromthem. Why, 
what is amiss?” 

“Then you have not heard of the case 
of fever in the school?” 

“Certainly not; I feel sure there is no 
such case. I have just been arranging for 
the magic lantern to-night. It is little Ella 
Ross’s birthday, and I have borrowed my 
uncle James's lantern and slides, a very 
superior affair,—at least, so all the youngsters 
think. It came down by the mail train, and 
I was in a fright lest it should not come at 
all. However, it is all in good time.” 

* But the boy, young Metcalf of Slooby ; 





catch. He preaches pretty well, but I’m 
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“Til? It must be a mistake. He helped) Rosses, they are worried enough by Miss 
me just now to carry the box into the| Rebecca's talk. Ask Mr. Spencer, he will 
lobby.” | know.” 

“ But is not Mr. Spencer attending him?} So Mrs. Milner turned back, and was 
Miss Rebecca told me so,” | granted an interview in the doctor’s con- 

“Oh, well, then, you may be quite easy, | sulting-room. 
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“Nothing of the sort. He is an only 
child, and I suppose his fond mother thinks 
the head master does not feed him well; at 
any rate, she sends him a basket of things 
pretty often. A rabbit pie came by the 
carrier yesterday, and the boy half choked 
himself this morning with one of the small 
bones. He got rid of it at last, but no doubt 
his head ached with the exertion, and the 
fright too, for he is a bit of acoward. As to 
his throat being sore, that is only to be ex- 
pected. There is nothing else the matter. 
The school is in as good a condition as pos- 
sible. Do you know anything of this boy?” 

It is one disagreeable consequence of 
gossip such as Miss Rebecca’s, that it makes 
people who listen to it appear in the light of 
busybodies. Mrs. Milner was conscious of 
being in a somewhat ludicrous position, but 
she knew how to carry off such little annoy- 
ances, and without showing that she was 
vexed, she said, ‘‘ I never heard his name till 
this morning. I was told there was a case of 
fever in the school ; as I was naturally con- 
cerned for Mr. and Mrs. Ross, I am very 
thankful to find it was a mistake.” 

“ May I ask who was your informant?” 

“Tt was Miss Rebecca Gradden.” 

The doctor laughed outright. When he 
had recovered himself he said, ‘ It is worth 
something to have caught her in such a mis- 
take. ‘The mischief she makes is fearful. 
By the way, I hope she won't spread it 
further.” 

“She was going to Slooby this afternoon 
to tell his mother, and caution other mothers. 
Perhaps I shall be in time tostop her. And 
pray don’t think me unduly curious about my 
neighbours’ affairs, only I know too well 
what sickness is, and was full of sympathy 
for Mr. and Mrs. Ross. It never entered 
my head that a report so alarming was false.” 

‘* You have never lived in a country town 
before, perhaps,” said Mr. Spencer. ‘ That 
accounts fora good deal. ‘To tell the truth,” 
he added, lowering his voice confidentially, 
“it is these baskets from home which do the 
mischief in schools like ours. The boys are 
mostly the sons of second-rate or even third- 
rate farmers (there are farmers and farmers, 
you know), and the way those people eat 
would astonish you; breakfast on any day as 
substantial as a dinner; pork pie, sausages, 
ham, all on one plate, followed by eggs and 
hot cake. Then a boy comes to school, and 
because there is only good wholesome diet, 
he writes home that he is ‘pined,’ the word 
‘ pined’ meaning starved. Then his mother 








sends him by the carrier all sorts of trash in 


the way of tarts, to say nothing of heavier 
things, fowls and pork pies. You can’t 
wonder that the boys are a little out of sorts 
sometimes, but it is every bit the fault of 
their mothers. But just now I assure you 
there is nothing amiss. I am going your 
way, allow me to accompany you. I should 
like to see the good lady’s discomfiture.” 

Mrs. Milner and Mr. Spencer walked up 
the High Street to the Miss Graddens, and 
found that Miss Rebeeca was getting ready 
to start on her errand. Miss Gradden was 
not at home. 

“Well, Miss Rebecca,” said the doctor, 
“Tam sorry to disappoint you, but young 
Metcalt is as well as either you or I, it 
would be a pity to have your journey for 
nothing.” 

“ But I thought he was ill with headache 
and sore throat. My laundress is a Slooby 
woman, and she called at the school this 
morning to take a parcel home for Johnny. 
She did not see him, but one of the maids 
said his head ached and his throat was sore ; 
Mr. Spencer had been sent for, and a deal 
beside. Boys don’t have headaches and 
sore throats for nothing.” 

‘“‘The cause is easily explained in this 
case ;” and Mr. Spencer told her how it was. 

“Poor lad! Well, it zs a shame to pine 
them so that they are dependent upon 
baskets from home. He must have been 
ravenous, or he would not have eaten fast 
enough to choke himself. It will be odd to 
me if I don’t complain to the trustees. The 
boys are not half cared for.” 

“ Ah, well, it is rabbit pie, not fever, which 
is the present ailment,” said Mr. Spencer, 
while Miss Rebecca glowered at him, and 
Mrs. Milner wished with all herheart she had 
never taken any notice of the alarming infor- 
mation. She detested gossip, and here it 
seemed that she was a sharer in it. ‘There 
was one comfort,—perhaps she had saved 
poor foolish Mrs. Metcalf a fright. 

“We thought,” she said, “it would be 
better to tell you, in order to spare his 
mother.” 

“ You are very kind.” 

Mrs. Milner and the doctor left, feeling 
they had only done partial good. It was an 
uncomfortable circumstance to happen, and 
Mrs. Milner could not easily dismiss it. Mr. 
Spencer growled a little to his wife about the 
length of women’s tongues, and said he had 
had a better opinion of Mrs. Milner. “ Fancy 
her going up to the grammar school on the 
strength of a spiteful remark from Miss 
Rebecca ! ” 
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‘Well, papa,” said Edith, “we all know 
what Miss Rebecca is ; Mrs. Milner will find 
her out in time.” 

Meanwhile for the first time since she had 
been in Stowe Mrs. Milner was feeling a little 


depressed. It seemed to her so dreadful 
that any woman should delight in making 
mischief, and it was not pleasant to be 
dragged in like this. She began to think 
Bernard was not far wrong in his disgust at 
the Miss Graddens. As to poor Mr. and 
Mrs. Ross, her sympathy with them was 
great, but that would not stem the tide of spite 
against them, on the contrary. She wanted 
a little soothing employment, so she brought 
out her painting materials, and set up her 
easel. She would copy a sketch she had 
made in Normandy years ago, and give it to 
Bernard. Before she had arranged every- 
thing the curate himself walked in. 

“ T have been down Tetherby Lane for the 
first time,” he said ; “here are some violets 
for you.” 

The sweet flowers and the young man’s 
thought for her made a timely diversion. 
She found her tiniest basket and arranged 
them in it, telling him the good it did her to 
be remembered thus. 

“And I must own to having been more 
than a little worried,” she said, “though it 
was nothing after all.” 

“Yes, I knew you would be. 
woman !” 

“What time 
begin to-night ?” 

“At half-past six. I 
come,” 

Mrs. Milner smiled, and Bernard added, 
‘** Not that a magic lantern is much in your 
line.” 

“Indeed it is very much in my line if it 
amuses the young ones. Nothing delights 
me more than to see children pleased. But 
you see I am not invited.” 

“‘ Because no one dreamed you would care 
to come.” 

*T could not if I were,” said Mrs. Milner, 
“the nights are damp still, and I have thought 
once or twice that [ was rather imprudent 
last week. No; youshall come and tell me 
all about it.” 

“T must not stop now, for I have a good 
deal on my hands.” So he departed, and 
Mrs. Milner sketched and mused and became 
calmer as her work grew under her skilful 
fingers. She had no further interruption that 
afternoon. 

A fortnight later the curate was writing in 
his sitting-room when the servant brought in 


Tiresome 


does your entertainment 


wish you could 








the tea. She wasa very respectable motherly 
sort of woman, and Bernard was a great 
favourite with her. As he cleared his 
books away in order to make room for he 
orderly arrangements he said, “ By the way, 
Ruth, I have seen nothing of Burrows, the 
ostler, lately. Do you know anything about 
him?” 

“ He’s bin at his old tricks, sir, drinking 
like mad ; he’s bin in bed two or three days 
now.” 

“Oh dear! that’s very bad. 
think he was that sort of man. 
and look him up.” 

And look him up he did the next morning. 
The ostler’s wife was in the cottage doorway 
as he went up, and to her Bernard said 
kindly, “I’m afraid Burrows is not very 
well.” 

“ Nor likely to be 

* But I am so troubled about it. 
he was a sober man.” 

“ He’s nowt o’ sort, and nivver was, but he 
has sober fits nows and thens. He’s bin a 
smookin’ owermooch, that’s the long an’ 
short of it.” 

‘‘ But surely that need not lead to drink- 
ing,” said Bernard, rather horrified, remem- 
bering his generous present of tobacco. 

“Well, sir, a man mostly likes a glass 0’ 
summat wi’ his pipe ; and if he smooks moore 
than’s ewsewall, why he drinks more. 
That baccy you giv’ him is the cause of it all, 
—though I’m not a-blamin’ you for it, sir,” 
she added, seeing the dismayed look on the 
curate’s face. 

“ T can’t tell you how sorry I am,” he said. 

“ Ah, well, sir, doiint fret. Happen he’d 
a broke loose wi’out that; but I’d be thank- 
ful to see him different.” 

“Can I go up and see him?” 

“Nay, sir, ah weeiint let you at present. 
Yah may coom in a day or two; I'll tell him 
how vexed yew are.” 

“Not vexed—grieved,” said Bernard ; and 
he turned away with a load on his heart. 

Going out of the “Swan” yard he met the 
rector and told him of the state of things. 
Mr. Curtis did not seem much surprised. 

“You know,” he said, “it was not exactly 
wise to give any encouragement to a man like 
that.” 

Bernard fired up at once. 

“But smoking and drinking are two very 
different things. My uncle James is the 
most inveterate smoker, but he never takes 
anything but toast and water. I have always 
heard that the men in his regiment were 
patterns of sobriety. It is not likely he 
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would encourage anything to lead to drunken- 
ness.” 

“ Nevertheless I object to smoking; it is 
a bad habit.” 

Bernard thought of the old colonel to whom 
he had been taught to look up as an em- 
bodiment of all the virtues. To hear him 
accused of indulging a bad habit was rather 
too much. 

“You do not know my uncle,” he said, 
warmly ; “a better man does not live.” 

“‘ But he may make a mistake occasionally.” 

“T could not bring myself to smoke,” said 
the curate, “but I cannot see the harm of 
it. I wished to show Burrows my good-will : 
if he had been a reader, I might have lent 
him books ; as he was a smoker, I gave him 
tobacco. I cannot see that I did wrong. I 
had no idea the man drank.” 

“Well, well, it was not wise, that is all; 
you will know better another time. Can you 
go to the moor to-day ?” 

“T had arranged to go,” said Bernard, 
stiffly. 

“Tf you would try and persuade the Hardys 
to send that eldest boy to the Sunday school 
it would be a good thing.” 

“It is what I was going for,” said the 
curate, nettled at being thus reminded. 

The rector scarcely noticed his irritation, 
and went on with his suggestions. Bernard 
shook himself free at last, and then went on 
to the manor-house. He wanted a little 
sympathy in his wrongs, for he felt the rector 
was unjust to blame him even in a small 
degree as the cause of the ostler’s outbreak. 
To his discomfiture the maid told him her 
mistress was keeping her room. Perhaps she 
would be able to see him to-morrow. So 
with that Bernard had to content himself. 
To give himself a little breathing time he set 
off for the moor at once. 

It was a lovely April day, and the warm sun 
brought out sweet aromatic odours from the fir 
trees and shone upon the tender green of the 
grass and undergrowth of honeysuckle and 
blackberry bushes at his feet. But he was 
out of harmony with the calm beauty around 
him. He had felt impatient with the rector 
before this ; now he was indignant. Whyhad 
he not given him a hint of the ostler’s pro- 
pensities? It was with difficulty that he 
listened to Mrs. Hardy’s talk about the 
‘bairns,” and Mrs. Moody’s grumbling 
whines. Fanny Haynes was more soothing, 
but she lived in an invalid’s mental atmo- 
sphere, and seemed beyond the reach of frets 

like this. He went on to Slooby afterwards, 
for he hated the thought of Stowe. It was 





late in the afternoon when he returned ; and 
then to his horror, as he was striding through 
the wood, he met the two Miss Graddens. 

He would have passed on with a courteous 
greeting, but they turned back with him. 

“You are the very person we wanted to 
see,” said Miss Rebecca. 

“Tt’s just as well to be cautioned,” said 
Miss Gradden, “before things come to the 
worst. ‘A stitch in time saves nine,’ you 
know.” 

“T really don’t understand you,” said the 
curate. 

“Well, you see,” said Miss Rebecca, “it 
doesn’t do to encourage drunkenness among 
the lower orders, and when it comes to the 
curate of a parish sitting in cottages smoking 
and drinking it’s time his friends spoke out. 
It doesn’t do to be mealy-mouthed.” 

Bernard felt choking with indignation. In 
a minute or two he found breath to say, 
“Will you kindly explain yourself, Miss 
Rebecca?” 

‘It’s the town talk, at any rate,” she said. 
‘* Every one knows what a character Burrows 
is, and that he has been dismissed from the 
‘Swan’ more than once, and only taken on 
again for the sake of his family. It doesn’t 
sound well for a clergyman to be known to 
go to his cottage encouraging him in his bad 
ways, and smoking and drinking with him.” 

“I smoke!” said Bernard. ‘I never did 
such a thing in my life.” 

“Only on the sly,” said Miss Rebecca. 

“I am not in the habit of doing anything 
‘on the sly,’ as you call it,” said Bernard. 
“IT have certainly gone to the ostler’s cottage 
in my office of clergyman and friend, and I 
gave him some tobacco ; as to the rest of your 
extraordinary accusation, it is a mere fiction, 
and I will thank you to contradict it.” 

“It’s rather too late for that,” said Miss 
Rebecca; ‘besides, as I’ve always said, 
‘there can’t be smook without fire ;’ there 
must be truth at the bottom of what you are 
pleased to style a fiction : but it’s a pity to lose 
your temper over it.” 

To this Bernard deigned no reply. He 
was indeed boiling over with rage ; he, so 
abstemious as he was—a believer incold water, 
and one who had a horror of self-indulgence, 
to be accused of encouraging drunkenness in 
the lower orders, when he was anxious from 
the depths of his soul to root out the deadly 
vice! It was too much. He forgot the 
nature of the person who had made the 
accusation, and remembered with a pang that 
the rector had not exonerated him from 
blame. It was too intolerable ! 
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As to Miss Rebecca, she knew perfectly 
well that she had been guilty of gross ex- 
aggeration, but she had never owned her- 
self wrong in her life; she was not going 
to humble herself now, and to a boy like 
this. It would do him good to be frightened, 
and to be put in his place. He had already 
begun to give himself airs, as if forsooth he 
knew more than his betters! Still, she 
did not wish to make an enemy of him, so 
she said, “When are you coming to take 
tea with us again? It’s three weeks or more 
since you came.” 

“‘T am obliged to you,” said Bernard, with 
his most courteous air, “ but as, according to 
your own showing, I prefer a stronger beve- 
rage to the cup which cheers but does not 
inebriate, you can scarcely expect me to 
indulge in so mild a luxury. When you can 
provide me with pipes and whisky I may be 
happy to accept your invitation.” 

“It is a great pity you should take our 
caution so much to heart,” said Miss Grad- 
den. “I’msure Rebecca said it with the 
purest motive.” 

“Then you expect a man to take no notice 
of an unwarrantable and wholesale accusation 
of intemperance ?” said Bernard. “It isas 
well to know, so that one may be able to act. 
I should have thought you wished me to take 
it to heart, or it would fail of its object.” 

“There are always two ways of taking 
things,” said Miss Rebecca, who by no means 
wished to make an enemy of the curate. 
“But you are young and hasty. You will 
think better of it when you have had a cup 
of tea with us.” 

‘“*T must ask you to excuse me,” said Ber- 
nard ; ‘‘I have work this evening which must 
be done, and I am not equal to any more 
talk on this very unpleasant topic. You 
must allow me to wish you good day.” 

“There, Rebecca, you’ve done for yourself 
now,” said her sister, as the curate walked 
off. “He won't forget what you’ve said in a 
hurry. It was a pity you went so far.” 

“T don't see it. Because he’s a Hamilton 
is he to give himself the airs of a superior 
being? His proud spirit will come down in 
time, but it won’t be yet. Wait till he’s been 
in Stowe a year.” 

“He will not be in Stowe six months if 
you say much more to him,” said her sister, 
“and you must own that for one better in his 
place we might get fifty worse.” 

And there being no one to overhear her, 
Miss Rebecca agreed that she spoke the 
truth. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE important work which must be done 
that evening, of which Bernard had spoken, 
was nothing more nor less than the writing 
to his rector a note of formal resignation of 
his curacy, and it took him some time to do 
it to his satisfaction. He wished to be con- 
cise, and in his present frame of mind that 
was a difficult matter. He accomplished it 
at last, and sealed it, as was his custom with 
important missives, with hisown seal. Ashe 
contemplated the oak tree and the saw, and 
the clearly cut motto of his house, he felt a 
sense of satisfaction. He hated half-measures, 
in what he was doing he was thorough, as in 
what he had done before. He was quite 
willing to risk the consequences. 

Mr. Curtis was sitting with his niece and 

Amy in the latter’s pretty little room, which 
was generally (except in the summer months) 
preferred to the drawing-room, and to all out- 
ward appearance they were a happy trio as the 
ladies worked and the rector read aloud. He 
had forgotten Bernard’sgrievance,—in fact, he 
was too much accustomed to the ostler’s evil 
ways to be shocked by them, and in blaming 
the curate he had only meant to give him a 
gentle caution. He had himself a rooted 
objection to smoking, and it was a source of 
trouble to him to see so many of his brother 
clergymen indulging in what he considered a 
pernicious habit. It was more on this account 
than on any other that he had spoken as he 
had. Now, tobacco or not, Burrows would 
have had a tipsy fit before long, he had no 
doubt ; but he had a horror of seeing the 
young man whom he was beginning to care 
for in a fatherly fashion fall into the bad ways 
which he abhorred, and his views on such 
subjects had scarcely breadth enough to grasp 
the fact that a man might think blameless in 
another a practice which he himself 
objected to. He had argued in this way: 
his curate had given a present of tobacco, 
therefore he must be lenient to the practice of 
smoking ; the next thing would be, he should 
find him learning to smoke. The rector felt 
such a tendency must be checked, and he had 
spoken and then dismissed the subject. 
About eight o’clock the maid brought in 
Bernard’s note. 
“From Hamilton!” he said when the 
maid had gone. “What can he be writing 
about? I only saw him this morning. Dear 
me!” as he began to read, “what an ex- 
traordinary thing! The boy must be crazed.” 
“ What is it, papa?” 





“Why, he wants—but I'll read you the 
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note. Dear me! these hot young spirits 
cannot brook interference. Listen :— 


“** Stowe Puerorum, 
“<* April oth. 

“*¢ My DEAR Sir,—A report is being circu- 
lated that I am in the habit of encouraging 
drunkennessamong the lower orders, and have 
been known to smoke and drink in the cottage 
of a man whose character for drunkenness 
seems tobe well established. It is beneath me 
to take any publicnotice of this slander by con- 
tradicting it, but a clergyman cannot do any 
good in a parish where such a stain is attached 
to his own personal character. I am therefore 
under the painful necessity of resigning my 
position as curate of Stowe Puerorum, and 
shall be obliged by your taking early steps for 
the provision of a substitute. 

“** With thanks for your kindness to me 
during my short sojourn in this place, 

“¢T am, my dear Sir, 
“** Yours very faithfully, 
“* BERNARD HAMILTON.’ 


There, girls! what do you think of that?” 

“ Think?” exclaimed Laura, “why, that 
Rebecca Gradden is at the bottom of it. 
She owes him a grudge, for he made some 
unlucky speech about farmers the other day 
which she was not likely to pass over. Well, 
poor fellow, I am sure he had better go if he 
wants peace and quietness, but we shall miss 
him sorely.” 

Yes, she would miss him. Since that walk 
to the moor there had been a tender reverence 
in his mannerto Laura which had been won- 
derfully soothing. He had never by word 
alluded to that open wound which made her 
life a burden, but his sympathy was helping it 
to heal. Besides, she had not forgotten what 
he had said about the humanity of Christ ; 
indeed, she had dwelt upon it ; and it is im- 
possible to dwell on such a subject in a child- 
like spirit without realizing a little comfort. 
Life had not been quite so terrible to her 
lately, and now Bernard was going, worn out 
by that dreadful gossip ! 

“Surely no one could be so base as to 
state such an untruth,” said Amy, who was 
like her father in her inability to think evil 
of any one. ‘Poor fellow, I am so sorry 
for him !” 

“Tt is so unaccountable,” said the rector ; 
“T spoke to him myself this morning about 
the evil of tobacco, but he took it quietly 
enough. This is evidently something new. 
Well, I will go across to him the first thing 
to-morrow, and smooth matters. We can’t 
let him go.” 


Laura thought had she been the rector 
she would have sought an interview at once ; 
but that was not her uncle’s way. He was 
more disturbed than she had seen him for a 
long time, and the reading was at an end for 
the evening, but he never seemed to think 
it expedient to go and comfort the curate 
without delay. 

Meanwhile Bernard, having got the letter 
off his mind, was trying toread. But he was 
too young and too impetuous to find it easy 
work to control his thoughts, and bury him- 
self in the written experiences and thoughts 
of other men. His spirit was, however, 
sufficiently in check for him to be careful of 
the feelings of his aunts and sisters; he 
would not write to them just yet, though he 
had fully made up his mind to leave Stowe. 
It was almost a new experience to him that 
he could not sleep. The more he thought 
over Miss Rebecca’s speeches, the hotter 
and more wide awake he grew; he was up 
early, and had taken a long walk before break- 
fast, but he was not in a particularly placid 
frame of mind when, at ten o’clock, he heard 
the rector’s voice in the shop, and soon 
afterwards his step on the stairs. 

“Why, Hamilton, my dear fellow, how is 
this?” said Mr. Curtis, holding out his hand. 

Bernard took it, but he could not grasp it 
cordially ; he felt that the rector was luke- 
warm in his way of viewing things generally, 
and his own feelings were just now at a white 
heat. He told him Miss Rebecca’s remarks 
word for word. ‘Then the rector spoke. 

“T told you at the first to conciliate them,” 
he said ; the tone implying that he had made 
no efforts to do so exasperated the curate. 

“ And have I not done so?” he cried. 
“ Have I not drunk their tea, and listened to 
their gossip, and endured their vile accent? 
What more could I do?” 

To the less sensitive rector these did not 
seem great things, but he had compassion on 
the young man’s wrath, and said mildly, “It 
is a very unkind thing of Miss Rebecca.” 
“Unkind? It is cruel! How dare she 
take away one’s good name, and neutralize 
all the good one may be trying todo! Little 
enough it is at the best of times, where the 
poor people speak in an unknown tongue, 
and the better class move in a groove so 
narrow that there is no pulling them out of 
it. Iam not the only victim of this woman’s 
spite. Mr. Ross is constantly feeling it. Are 
we bound to consider Stowe Puerorum the 
first place in England, and its people superior 
to every one else? How could I tell I was 
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not care to associate with people who say 
weednt, and hewivver, and mooch? I say still 
what I said to her then, they can be persons 
of no cultivation, and I do not care to visit 
them socially on equal terms.” 

The good rector but very partially entered 
into his curate’s wrath, but he was anxious 
to smooth him down, so he asked him to 
what he alluded. 

“It was a week ago. She overtook me 
on the way to Slooby, and asked me to call 
upon the family of a farmer living there— 
these very Metcalfs, whose boy she made 
such a fuss about not long ago. I inquired 
if I could be of any good in my clerical 
capacity, but she was indignant at that, and 
said she meant in the way of social visit- 
ing. Now,I had heard Mr. Metcalf in the 
market-place more than once, and he is not 
the man I should choose for a friend. I 
should not imagine we have one idea in 
common. Then she asked me why; and I 
said I did not care to mix with illiterate 
people. There was surely no harm in that. 
If they come in one’s way parochially one 
must make the best of them, but I should not 
voluntarily seek their acquaintance. Do you 
consider I committed so great a sin in 
speaking the truth?” 

“T think it might have been put more 
mildly,” said Mr. Curtis. 

“ And compromised my sense of right? 
That is not my way.” 

“But how do you know this to be the 
result of that?” asked the rector, lucidly. 

“T told Miss Stapleton what I had said, 
and she warned me to be prepared. I 
thought they might say something sharp, but 
this is even worse than what they accused 
Mr. Scott of doing. Dreadful old hags !” 

“Mr. Scott! How?” asked the rector, 
ignoring Bernard’s term of contempt. 

The curate told him of what his pre- 
decessor’s enemies quoted against him. 

“Dear! dear! And they talk like that! 
Why, I must have been half asleep. Scott 
would not. do an impertinent thing on any 
account; he was tootrue a gentleman, to 
say nothing of his being a Christian.”’ 

It was such an admission on the rector’s 
part that he must have been half asleep, that 
Bernard felt a little soothed. 

“You know I can’t go on and do any 
good if such vile things are being circu- 
lated,” he said after a pause. 

“Couldn’t you live it down?” said the 
rector. 

“‘T am afraid that would take a long time. 


ridiculous stories were told me directly I 
came.” 

“ But you are not in earnest about leaving 
us?” said Mr. Curtis. 

“Indeed I am. I don’t wish to hurry 
you, but the sooner you can find some one 
else the better. How can I preach, or do 
good, if the people say I drink in company 
with Burrows the ostler?” 

The rector thought it over. 

“T mean to talk seriously to Burrows 
as soon as he is in a condition to listen. 
But don’t you think it will blow over?” 

“Such things should not be allowed to 
blow over,” said Bernard. ‘Only prompt 
measures will convince people. If they see 
I will not endure such calumnies, perhaps 
they may guard their tongues in future. The 
Miss Graddens are not the only gossips in 
Stowe Puerorum. They originate the mis- 
chief, and the others circulate it.” 

“Don’t you think if you leave us in hot 
haste like this people may think there is 
something in it? Miss Rebecca will, of 
course, make her own story good.” 

“She can’t do that,” said Bernard. 

“Would it not be better to endure it?” 
suggested the rector, kindly. ‘ You know 
we are all fond of you, and if I said any- 
thing yesterday which sounded like blame, 
you must forgive me, my dear fellow, I meant 
it for your good.” 

He held out his hand, and Bernard, some- 
what touched by his humility, took it and 
wrung it hastily. 

“It was not that I blamed you for Burrows’ 
sins, don’t think that,” Mr. Curtis went on, 
“only I do so dislike smoking—I think 
it such a filthy habit.” He brought out 
the word so oddly, as if ashamed of using a 
term so strong, that Bernard almost smiled. 
“No son of mine would ever have been 
allowed to smoke, and I should be sorry to 
see you spoilt. That was what I meant, 
but perhaps I did not explain myself clearly. 
But you will try to put up with us a little 
longer, will you not? Browne says the 
Sunday school is in better order already 
since you took: the management.” 

The rector’s “ soft solder” was not without 
its effect, but Bernard felt still very hot. 
At last he said, with an effort, “Well, 
sir, I do not wish to be foolish or rash; 
at the same time I cannot promise to 
stay altogether. But if you like I will 


give it another trial—shall we say another 


month ?” 
“Yes ; that will see us over Easter. Thank 
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“ But there is one thing on my mind,” and 
the curate hesitated a little. 

“What is it? Iwill help you if I can.” 

“You know Sunday is Communion Sunday : 
will you manage to do without me in the 
morning if I am in my post in church in the 
evening?” 

“T don’t understand,” said the rector, in a 
bewildered tone, which irritated Bernard. 

“Don’t you see?” he said, speaking 





quickly, ‘‘I could not possibly take any part 
in the Communion Service; I am not ‘in 
charity with all men.’” 

“But you will be so by then surely,” said | 


the rector; “this is Friday. Surely you do| 


not mean to let the sun go down upon your 
wrath ?” 

“T was never so angry in my life,” said 
Bernard, “and I cannot get over it in a| 
hurry. T could not really come with such | 
feelings. I will try to get rid of them,” he 
said, seeing the blank look on the rector’s 
face, ‘‘ but I cannot be sure. I am afraid | 
the very sight of Miss Rebecca’s hawk’s face | 
would rouse them all up again. If you don’t | 
very much mind I should like to be absent $3 
can go to Minsterham.” 

“True, but—I don't like Sunday travel- 
ling, you know, Hamilton.” 

“1 could gothe day before. I have never, 
seen the old city, and I would walk back in| 
the afternoon ; it is only five miles.” 

“Well, as you like; but I think it would| 
be much better to get rid of your angry 
feelings.” 

“Undoubtedly it would, but I cannot 
answer for myself ; and you would not wish 
me to be profane.” 

“ God forbid !”’ 

“ T am sure it is the best thing,” said Ber- 
nard. 

“The next best thing,” said the rector. 

“* Well, my dear fellow, you shall have my 
prayers ;” and then he got up and went away. 

“Let me give you a little advice, Miss 
Rebecca,” said Laura Stapleton to her that 
afternoon. ‘“ Leave Mr. Hamilton alone.” 

“Oh, he has been complaining to you, has 
he? .That’s the way the wind sets, isit? Ah, 
well, better late than never.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“T mean that disparity in years need be 
no object so long as there’s compatibility 
of temper. When are we to congratulate you ?” 





| |Miss Gradden, 


| longer. 


“If you take me for a fool, say so at once, 
please. Mr. Hamilton is not the one to make 
complaints to everybody. I merely wish to 
tell you that, as a result of your unfounded 
accusation, he sent in his resignation to 
my uncle last night. That was my first 
intimation of what you had done. I have 
not seen Mr. Hamilton since, and I have 
no wish to do so; it would only add fuel to 
the fire.” 

It took something to put the Miss Graddens 
out of countenance, but this speech of Laura’s 
|very visibly disturbed them. 

“Did he really take it in earnest ?” 

“Ts it likely he would take it otherwise ?” 

“Some folks never can see a joke,” said 
“and he’s rather hot-tem- 
‘pered.” 

“ A cooler temper than his would have been 
‘roused by what you said. I never saw my 
uncle so disturbed.” 

“ And the curate is going?” 

“That I cannot say; it depends upon cir- 
'cumstances. My uncle begged him to stay— 
or to see if he could not put up with usa little 
How can you put stumblingblocks 
in people’s way like this, Miss Rebecca? Is 
there not misery enough i in the world without 
making it worse? ‘Think of the curates we 
‘might have had, dandies, hypocrites, men 
who have no more religion in them than my 
| umbrella—there are plenty such ; and here we 
| have a man in earnest—perhaps just a little too 
much in earnest, if that can be—hard-working, 
and putting up with a great many disagree- 
ables that thick-skinned people never notice, 
but which are so many thorns in his side, and 
you do your best to hinder his work, to sully his 
character, and to disturb his peace of mind. 
I don’t envy you your feelings, if you happen 
to have any, and I really don’t much care what 
they are ; but I thought I would give you a 
caution. Now here is the double-knitting I 
have learnt in order to teach you. I can 
spare half an hour, so we will begin at 
once.” 

“Upon my word you know how to fight 
his battles,” said Miss Rebecca, “ we shall 
see how it answers.” 

“‘T have done with that subject,” said Laura, 
and by mere force of will she subdued the two 
sisters, and kept them quiet on the subject of 
Mr. Hamilton for the half-hour she remained 
there. 
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A LAWYER IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


Mr. GREEN, in his “Short History of the | which he lived, guiding ourselves by his 
English People,” says that “not a single|testimony and that of such other witnesses 
book of any real value, save those of Sir|as are available for the purpose. 

John Fortescue and Philippe de Commines,| It may sound rather strange to say so, but 
was produced north of the Alps during the| England was no bad place to live in, even 
fifteenth century.” It is not our present|during the wars of the Roses. Historians, 
purpose to contest the accuracy of this|at least of the older sort, rarely look further 
sweeping condemnation. We are now con-|than the court and the camp. If a king is 
cerned with England alone; from English|killed by his nobles or by the people, or if, 
literature we have on the other 


no exception to 
produce against 
Mr. Green’s 
statement. But 
barren as_ this 
period was, there 
were men and 
women living 
then whose lives 
were as interest- 
ing to themselves 
as ours are to 
us. And if we 
will think of it, 
their lives could 
not have been a 
barren existence, 
out of which no 
higher _aspira- 
tions, no homely 
affections, grew. 
For these men 
and women were 
the fathers and 
mothers of those 
who moved the 
world ; whose 
actions bear fruit 
to this day; 





hand, the king 
kills a goodly 
number of the 
upper classes, the 
historian is so 
horrified that he 
puts down the 
age in question 
as utterly bad 
and filled with 
violence and in- 
iquity. Ordinary 
views of history 
are very much 
distorted by this 
cause, because 
what happens at 
sea finds a paral- 
lelon land. The 
surface of the 
ocean is dis- 
traught with 
winds and waves, 
yet some way 
down all is still, 
and the deep 
sea creatures 
move in peace 
through their 
‘*dim water 





whose thoughts SIR JOHN FORTESCUE. ” : 
yet live among world, while 
us. The history of the parents of a remark-|above ,the vast billows are tossing from 
able man is always worth having, since|one to another the fragments of the three- 
from them we are sure to learn much|decker. So it often:is in history. Tyranny 
about him. This holds true of generations,| has sometimes crushed the upper classes 
and if we are interested in the sixteenth|only; commotions have agitated merely 
century the inner life of the fifteenth cannot |the surface of ,society; an epoch which 
be uninstructive. Mr. Green allows us one|has seemed very terrible to historians has 
writer of real value in this period, and as his | been by no means especially fearful to 
writings are little known, it may be worth|most of those who then lived. This is true 
while to show what manner of man he was,| of the times when Edward fought and Henry 
or what sort of picture he drew of his times|suffered. Kings changed places rapidly, 
and countrymen. But first let us briefly | and there was but a step between the palace 
sketch the condition of the England in|and prison or exile. Many battles were 
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fought, and the noble prisoners taken after 
a fight were very often shortened by the 
head. So the historians, finding darkness 
in the palaces of the aristocracy, assumed 
that a greater darkness covered the people. 

Most of us get the greater part of our 
history out of Shakespeare ; and he got his 
out of such histories and chronicles as came 
in his way. They represented a time of 
blood and murder, and he traced the out- 
lines from their picture, and filled in details 
and colouring of his own. So we get an 
idea of war with all its consequent misery 
going on everywhere and always during this 
period. Yet even Shakespeare gives at 
least a hint which may suggest the truth. 

The peasants in Jack Cade’s rebellion 
are not a wolfish set of famished wretches 
whom sheer desperation has driven into 
arms. They are rather fairly prosperous, 
but wholly ignorant men, who have been led 
to suppose that they can better their position 
by violence. They are seduced by Cade, 
who in his turn is set on by the Duke of 
York. They are taught to believe that “it 
was never a merry world in England since 
gentlemen came up;” and to expect that 
by their prowess they shall cause “seven 
halfpenny loaves to be sold for a penny, 
and the three-hooped pot to have ten 
hoops.” 

This, it may be said, is only Shakespeare’s 
playful way of exaggerating the claims of the 
rebels. 

True ; but exaggeration in the hands of a 
master is only a slight distortion of facts. 
The commonalty had real grievances, no 
doubt ; where is ‘the record of a time to 
be found when no wrongs were done, or 
when redress was always forthcoming? But 
compare the England of the fifteenth cen- 
tury with any other European country, and 
you will see that,life there—for the middle 
and lower classes—was, by comparison at 
least, comfortable and even enjoyable. Do- 
mestic life was seldom disturbed by violence. 
There were no crushing taxes. The course of 
business was little interrupted. ‘The flocks 
were shorn and the wool exported to Calais 
at considerable profit. Lawyers were pros- 
perous—usually a sign of the prosperity of 
the country ; the harvest was gathered with 
little fear of loss except from the weather ; 
and the morris-dances showed as much 
merriment as if there were no gentlemen in 
England. 

No doubt there was another side to the 
picture. Every now and then two great 
armies were gathered together. Men were 











forced to leave their farms and homesteads, 
and to shoot each other with arrows, or bore 
through an unoffending neighbour with a 
spear. Where the armies marched exac- 
tions would be levied on the people. Where 
they rushed on each other crops would be 
levelled to the earth. But the armies were 
on foot for a very short time. One big battle 
usually settled the matter. So far as the 
people were concerned the bloodshed was 
stayed with the fighting. When Edward 
engaged he fought on foot; but as soon as 
he saw that the day was his he mounted his 
horse and cried to kill the nobles and spare 
the people. 

Still more important is the fact that, when 
once the Red or the White Rose had secured 
ascendency for the time, no forces were kept 
on foot, but each fighting man went home, 
and became again the peaceful citizen he had 
been a few weeks before. 

In France war and armaments rested like 
a perpetual nightmare upon the people. 
Armed men were continually quartered upon 
them, to their great sorrow and loss. Charles 
VIL. established a standing army, called the 
Free Archers, who made very free with the 
property of the king’s subjects, until Louis XI. 
at length reduced them into some sort of 
order by the potent aid of the much-abused 
Tristram |’Hermite, and at last abolished 
them altogether, bringing Swiss into their 
place. When fighting men were no longer 
wanted, many of them took to the woods and 
became, brigands. The irregular soldiers 
were nearly as bad to the people as the 
regular brigands. When the “ Fleecers” had 
shorn a district, the “Players” carried off 
what was left, and in many parts of France 
the misery was extreme. «In England there 
were robbers, but these ‘for the most part 
were highwaymen, more, dreaded by the 
nobles and by those whose pockets were richly 
lined than by the people. ' In short, a noble 
usually had a rather jolly life, with plenty of 
excitement, warlike and political, but with a 
good chance of finding himself some fine 
morning an exile without a penny in his 
pocket, or a prisoner in very close neighbour- 
hood to the block and axe. But members of 
the middle and lower classes lived in fair 
comfort and security as a rule, saving the 
chance of being killed in battle. 

Early in the century, before Englishmen 
had exchanged the pleasure of killing French- 
men for that of slaying one another, a young 
man named JOHN FoRTESCUE came up to 
London. At the time when cousin West- 
moreland was wishing for “‘more men from 
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England,” Fortescue was studying the theory 
and practice of the law. He may at that 
time have belonged to some one of those ten 
or more lesser inns, then called Inns of 
Chancery, where the students learnt the 
nature of original and judicial writs, and 
whence in due time they proceeded to one 
of the four Inns of Court. His expenses as 
a law student were considerable, for, as we 
shall see, it was the policy of the authorities 
to confine the profession to gentlemen of 
birth and fortune. Fortescue, in his book 
“De Laudibus Legum Angliz,” which he 
wrote for the instruction of Prince Edward, 
estimates the annual expenses of a student at 
428 at least, and more if he should keep a 
servant. This may roughly be taken as 
equivalent to a modern expenditure of £300 
a year, so that the class whose sons went to 
the Inns of Court would be at least ona level 
with that which now supplies Oxford and Cam- 
bridge with their idler under-graduates. 

Fortescue found himself in the company 
of many young men of the upper ranks, some 
of whom had no intention of following the 
law as a profession, but regarded the Inns of 
Court rather as a school of manners and 
morals. They learnt much besides the law, 
being instructed in singing, all kinds of music, 
dancing, and so forth. On festival days they 
went to church, and afterwards studied sacred 
and profane history. In a word, the Inns of 
Court offered a complete gentleman’s educa- 
tion, as the phrase was then understood. 

Nor, if we are to believe our author, were 
there any fights with fruiterers behind Gray’s 
Inn, or any other of the wild doings in which 
Master Falstaff and Master Shallow indulged 
when they “heard the chimes at midnight.” 
The discipline of the Inns of Court appears 
to have been relaxed in the next century, 
for, according to Fortescue, disturbances and 
disorders were unknown in his time. One 
only punishment was ever used, namely, ex- 
pulsion from the society, but the terror of 
this was so great that it seldom had to be 
put into execution. It is probable that For- 
tescue belonged to the sober and serious set 
among the students, and that more went on 
among the wilder blades than the future 
Chancellor was aware of. No doubt he used 
as bright colours as he honestly could in 
painting the picture for his royal pupil; and 
during the fifty and odd years which lay be- 
tween his student experiences and his book 
he may have forgotten not a little. But For- 
tescue spent a pleasant and profitable time 
in the Inns of Court, and so, no doubt, did 
many others among his contemporaries. 


Sixteen years of study and practice were 
necessary before the step could be taken 
which admitted the barrister to plead in the 
Court of Common Pleas, and made him a 
possible candidate for a judgeship. In 
Michaelmas Term, 1430, Fortescue was 
called to the degree of Serjeant-at-Law, and 
he has left us a full and interesting account 
of the dignity and privileges of that office, 
and of the ceremonies then observed in con- 
ferring it. We have observed that the settled 
policy of those days was to surround the legal 
profession with expenses which would keep 
away vulgar persons, such as merchants and 
the like, who, as our author says with much 
complacency, would “seldom care to lessen 
their stock-in-trade by being at such large 
yearly outlay.” But lest the necessity of 
spending £28 a year should not suffice to 
keep the profane vulgar at a distance, the 
prizes of the profession were further fenced 
about with compulsory payments. The ser- 
jeants-elect had to give a banquet, which 
lasted seven days, like a feast at a coronation. 
It was ordained that each person so honoured 
must spend not less than 1,600 scutes ; and 
in order to run up the cost, they were obliged 
to present golden rings to all manner of 
persons—to the princes of the blood, earls, 
bishops, barons, judges, chamberlains, and 
all persons of any consideration at court. 
Generally they gave rings also to their friends 
and acquaintances, and liveries of cloth to 
servants and others. The gold rings, how- 
ever, must of necessity be given to the value 
of £40, and Fortescue’s bill for jewellery on 
this occasion came to 300 scutes, or £50 
—probably something like #500 of our 
money. 

He was now on the high road to prefer- 
ment, and already in the enjoyment of con- 
siderable dignity, the white silk coif of a 
serjeant-at-law being a mark of much dis- 
tinction, not to be laid aside even if the 
wearer were in the royal presence, “and 
talking with the king’s majesty.” 

Fortescue was proud of his profession, and 
with reason. The advocate, he asserted, 
“was more honoured, and could enrich him- 
self more in England than in any other 
country.” No doubt when things were so 
comfortable for the lawyers, other people 
would find some reason for complaint 
Thackeray’s “ Policeman X” says of a “few 
fat legal spiders” that— 


** To rob the town theyr privlege is 
In a hayrea of twelve miles ; 





and a verse-maker—for we cannot call him 
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a poet—of the fifteenth century writes to the 
same purpose, though with infinitely less wit. 
Here is a portion of the narrative given by 
Lydgate of his journey to Westminster in 
search of justice :— 
‘¢ Unto the RollsI gat me from thence, 

Before the Clarkes of the Chancerye, 

Where I found many earning of pence, 

But none at all once regarded me. 

I gave them my playnt uppon my knee ; 

They lyked it well, when they had it reade ; 

But lackyng money I could not be sped.” 


This is the other side of the picture, in 
the necessary existence of which Fortescue 
probably believed as firmly as other “ Clarkes 
of the Chancerye.” He had no objection to 
“earning of pence,” and most likely saw no 
reason why he should trouble himself about 
the plaint of Lydgate, or any other poor 
suitor. 

But the prosperity of the lawyers, as 
described by our author, gives important 
evidence as to the conditions of life in this 
period. It confirms the description of the 
England of the time given by Fortescue 
in another place, where he speaks of it as a 
land “thick-spread with rich and landed 
men;” so that in almost every village there 
was a knight, squire, or substantial house- 
holder. From these the ranks of the lawyers 
were recruited, and it is evident that the 
troubles of the Civil Wars did not very 
seriously affect these classes, since their sons 
continued to be sent, at heavy charges, to the 
Inns of Court, and were still able to give the 
solemn feasts and the gold rings which 
custom ordained. A change would have 
come over these customs and the general 
aspect of the profession if the upper and 
middle classes had suffered very severely, or 
if the prosperity of those who furnished the 
lawyers with clients had greatly declined. 


On the latter point also Fortescue bears | 


abundant testimony. Writing towards the 
close of the troubled life of the sixth Henry, 
he is never weary of comparing England and 
the English peasantry with neighbouring 
countries and their inhabitants. In England, 
he admits that we have not “wyne and 
oylle ;” but adds, “for the wyche God hath 
sent us agenwarde ryght good ale, and 
myghty drynke for the comune people.” He 
contrasts with much satisfaction the condition 
of the English ale-drinkers with that of the 
miserable French peasantry, and sturdily 
maintains the advantage to the king of a 
lusty yeomanry and people, who, if they are 
inclined to rebellion at times, are yet far 


more profitable to the State than a down- 





trodden populace who have no longer spirit 
enough to make known their grievances. 

Fortescue was a lawyer, and a good one, 
but he was more. He took a large and 
statesmanlike view of his country, its people, 
and its liberties. That was an age when the 
freedom of Englishmen was approached by 
new dangers, and the power of the Crown 
was becoming more despotic. The popular 
suffrage was supplanted by the forty-shilling 
statute, to the great prejudice of the consti- 
tution, and in other ways the royal will was 
elevated above law. But Fortescue bore 
witness in word and deed for the old liberties 
of the people, and long afterwards he was 
referred to as an authority, proving that 
despotism had usurped its powers, and that 
liberty was the old rule in England. Lord 
Campbell says of him, “‘ He laid the founda- 
tions of parliamentary privilege, to which our 
liberties are to be mainly ascribed.” As a 
judge Sir John Fortescue more than once 
refused to obey the commands of the king, 
when he regarded them as arbitrary and con- 
trary to the liberty of the subject or the 
privilege of Parliament. 

Thus we have a glimpse of an England 
differing widely in many respects from the 
England ofto-day. Itseems strange to think 
of a time when roads were few or none, so 
that assizes had to be put off if a touch of 
sciatica prevented the judge from going to 
the assize town on horseback, as there were 
no other means of locomotion; when the 
people of one shire would scarcely under- 
stand those from another part of the country, 
and a Kentish woman said she did not 
understand French when she was asked for 
eggs, until some one substituted the more 
familiar word “eyren;” above all, when 
desperate battles were fought every now and 
then in the land. But underneath these and 
other differences the attentive reader can find 
a people not much unlike our own contem- 
poraries; a middle class sufficiently pros- 
perous and contented; a fairly well-to-do 
peasantry, and men able and ready to con- 
tend for their liberties against any trespasser 
upon them. It would be easy to show evi- 
dence on the other side to prove that there 
was also much ground for discontent, and 
that evil days were at hand. But our object 
has been to show that the wars of the Roses 
had an effect upon England very different 
from that of the wars in France, and that 
their immediate results did not greatly inter- 
fere with the average comfort, or seriously 
abridge the liberties, of the English people. 

So far we have referred to the writings of 
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Fortescue, mainly to show what was the con- 
dition of England and the English in his time. 
We will conclude with a brief account of 
what happened to him in the end of his life, 
which is not uninteresting in itself, and dis- 
plays human character the same then as now. 

While Fortescue remained in middle life 
he was fortunate, and, as it seems, happy. 
But his rise in life brought him into the 
region of storms. He was a steady adherent 
of the House of Lancaster, and shared its 
fortunes in adverse as in prosperous circum 
stances. Sir John Fortescue returned with 
Margaret and the young prince when Warwick 
and fortune seemed to smile on their cause ; 
but on the very day when the exiles landed, 
after being tossed about for three weeks on the 
Channel, the battle of Barnet was fought, and 
Warwick, the king-maker, was killed. Soon 
after, at Tewkesbury, the last hopes of Lan- 
caster were shattered; Fortescue’s royal 
pupil was killed, and himself taken prisoner. 

During the exile Fortescue—who was then 
styled Lord Chancellor, though it is doubtful 
whether he ever actually exercised that 
office—was entrusted with the education of 
the young Prince Edward, and composed for 
his benefit and instruction several books, 
from which we have already quoted. 

One point which he maintained with lawyer- 
like acumen was that a woman ought not to 
tule, basing his argument upon Scripture. 
The reason for this was that the Yorkist 
party traced their claim through the female 
line. When Sir John Fortescue was taken 
at Tewkesbury, he was one of the few 
prisoners who had the luck to escape im- 
mediate execution. Perhaps King Edward 
thought that an old man learned in the laws 
might still be made useful, and was certainly 
harmless. At any rate, Fortescue was par- 
doned, and even restored to some of his pro- 
perty, but on condition that, as he had 
written on the Lancastrian side, he should | 
now maintain with his pen the right of the 
White Rose. This must have been an un- 
pleasant task ; however, he performed it like 
a lawyer. Fortescue, in obedience to these | 
instructions, wrote a dialogue, in which he 
represents ‘a Lerned Man” coming to him, 
and desiring to be satisfied as to certain 
writings “out of Scotland,” which had been 
put forth under Fortescue’s name. Some 


without hesitation. But when he came to 
the “ De Natura Legis Naturz”’—the book in 
which he had so diligently sustained the right 
of the Lancastrian family—he desired that 
some one else than he should refute these 
arguments. The “Lerned Man,” however, 
presses him home with “Sithen your wry- 
tynges which ye have made in the matters in 
the which I now move you, were but argte 
ments, and ye no Jugge but a parcyal man, 
servant to him for whos favour ye made the 
arguments, and his cause is now expired, and 
he deed, ye may nowe honestly and com- 
mendably, with oute any note of blame, 
argue to the contrary extent of that ye have 
doo by fore this tyme, yf ye finde reasons and 
groundes to do so.” So pressed, and on the 
clear understanding that he is “no Jugge but 
a parcyal man ”—arguing as a lawyer from his 
brief,—he comes to the main point, which is 
this. The ‘ Lerned Man”’ says, “ Syr 
ye wrote that no woman may supremely reign 
vpon man, for Gode saide to the fyrste 
woman these words,—“ Z7is sub potestate virt, 
et ipse dominatur tui ;” 2. ¢., “ Thou shalt be 
under the power of a man, and he shall rule 
over thee.” To this Fortescue replies that 
indeed he wrote so, but he sees now that 
he was under a mistake. ‘ For oure Lorde 
said not in His foresayd Juggement that a 
woman should be under the power or lord- 
shyppe of all men, or of many men, but he 
said that she should be under the 
power of eny man. And that every 
woman is under the power and lordshippe of 
some one man, which is all she is arted unto 
by the forsaid Juggement in Genesis, may 
not be denied ; for every woman is vnder the 
power and lordshippe of the Pope, whiche is 
aman.” That is, Fortescue had argued for 
King Henry, that a woman must not reign, 
because absolute power is forbidden her in 
Scripture ; now he argues for King Edward, 
that a woman may reign, because a sovereign 
queen still has a man over her, namely, the 
Pope. I think we shall not severely blame 
the author of this ingenious argument against 
his own arguments; but shall be more in- 
clined te find fault with those who compelled 


ithe old man to this dirty work. 


Fortescue held no more offices, but he 
lived in peace to the end of his days, dying, 
it is said, at the age of ninety. 


M. W. MOGGRIDGE, 
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YORKSHIRE TEA-TABLES. 


THERE 1s no county where an invitation to 
take tea is a thing of such solemn importance 
as in Yorkshire. Ifyou have a soul that, as 
Charles Lamb puts it, can expand and grow 
genial over a muffin and crumpet, and lips that 
can become communicative after they have 
been refreshed by the cup that “ cheers but not 
inebriates,” till its virtues have passed into a 
proverb, what expansion of soul, what kind- 
lings of conversational eloquence and con- 
fidence, may you not hope to realize at a 
Yorkshire tea-table! 

It is a spot where a gloomy dyspeptic 
must wear a face of still deeper gloom as he 
considers that he is debarred from the enjoy- 
ment of the banquet, or can only yield to the 
almost irresistible temptation at the expense 
of his happiness in the hours that Nemesis is 
sure to bring. It is a spot where the mind 
of an aspiring schoolboy may revert from his 
coach and his cram toa kind of “ cramming” 
not prescribed for in his curriculum, but 
presenting thereto a grateful contrast ; where 
a hostess may well look complacent while her 
guests for the nonce approve the opposition 
of a hospitable if scolding Xantippe to her 
philosophic lord, who wou/d only the “ feast 
of reason and the flow of soul.” 

Almost indispensable to the enjoyment 
of a Yorkshire tea is it that you have not 
dined, or at least that you have dined at 
the hour when your Norman ancestors— 
for of course they were Norman, and York- 
shire is the Normandy of England—dined. 

Then, if your host and hostess live in the 
country, and you have ridden in from the 
nearest market town, ten or twelve miles 
distant, that will be all the better. You 
have breathed the fresh air of the country 
and caught the breeze that blows from 
either sea, from moor or craggy fell, or 
from soft undulating wold. On its way 
to you it has paused to kiss the balsamy 
firs of the solemn woods, to steal the per- 
fumes that the flowers do not give up to 
the bee, and it has entered your lungs to 
redden the wonderful life-stream, and send it 
dancing through the veins with quickened 
motion and more conscious gaiety. So by 
the time tea is announced you are ready 
for something more than a delicately cut 
tartine with half a dozen shrimps, or one of 
Huntley and Palmer’s biscuits. Even Mr. 
Pecksniff’s “ captain” would be too little to 





be jolly over, so you are nothing loth to sit, 
as Charlotte Bronté so graphically describes 
in Shirley, right up to the mahogany table 
with a view to discussing more than one or 
two of the trifles laid thereon. Only you will 
not have the shy, sensitive Caroline Helstone 
as president of the tea-tray. A lady there 
will undoubtedly be, for— 


** What is a table richly spread 
Without a lady at its head?” 


But you are more likely to find a sparkling 
Shirley or a masterful Mrs. Yorke than a 
hostess of the Caroline Helstone type. 

The snowy-whiteness of the tablecloth 
will contrast with the argent gleam of the 
silver and the sparkle of the cut-glass cream 
jug and plates. A rich massively proportioned 
cake will as a centrepiece look down on trem- 
bling jellies of golden and roseate hue, as 
darkly as if it had been compounded by the 
black art. Plates of evenly cut bread and 
butter hold their own modestly, as being hum- 
ble but necessary accompaniments to the ham 
and tongue, which, adorned with cuttings in 
pink and white paper, are helped out with 
more liberality than justice to the dainties that 
are to come after. Of these the most esteemed 
are cheese-cakes, and lemon-sponge,alternated 
by plates of pastry, puffs, containing perhaps 
two kinds of jam, while hot tea-cakes and 
toast remain under cover. 

Then the tea is of the strongest, the cream 
of the thickest, the butter would defy the cri- 
ticisms of a Mrs. Poyser, and in all fairness 
we may add the company assembled are often 
as genial as under such circumstances they 
ought to be, if some of them do make too 
solemn a duty of eating ; for at these social little 
gatherings there may often be heard conver- 
sation worthy of a county that has produced 
a Tillotson, a Sterne, a Helier, and a Mary 
Wortley Montague, to say nothing of James 
Montgomery, Ebenezer Elliot, and the rest of 
the poets that took wing from the dree church- 
yard below the moors of Haworth. 

Now, we do maintain that, severely as the 
Yorkshire tea-table in its profuse hospitality 
may be quizzed by visitors from the polished 
south, it is an institution worthy of serious 
consideration, because of the traits of pro- 
vincial character it illustrates; and these 
traits are not all subjects for satire by any 
means. 
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An inordinate love of the good things of 
this life, and an undue appreciation of 
creature comfort, are accusations which it 
would be difficult to contradict in the face of 
it, and indeed we do not mean to try, being 
fully persuaded in our own minds that a 
savoury tooth and a comfortable sybarite 
soul are no rarities among our Yorkshire 
friends. 

Yet, ease-loving as they may be, what can 
exceed the energy and shrewd intelligence 
with which they work in order to obtain it? 
Their day of rest, when it does come to them, 
has often followed a long week of Saturdays, 
and that they can enjoy it as they do proves 
the equal balance of their faculties. They 
work when they work, and play when they 
play. So let their tea-table argue uncontra- 
dicted a predilection for dainties; is every 
one who is not of Yorkshire safe in throwing 
stones? Wherein is a good tea more vulgar 
than a good dinner, apart from the dictum 
of that most absolute of autocrats, Lady 
Fashion? Are cheese-cakes more demoraliz- 
ing than champagne? Is a country gentle- 
man in Yorkshire who likes to see rich 
confectionery on his tea-table a greater slave 
to his appetite than the City man who tells 
his wife that he cannot afford to let her keep 
a nursemaid, and insists on her curtailing her 
expenses, when, if she could but know the 
amount he spends weekly in dining out, her 
patient submission would give way to in- 
dignant remonstrance ? 

No; from the classic lands where they 
have served up peacocks’ brains on golden 
dishes, instead of putting them into monthly 
fashion-books, to the white starlit regions 
where a tallow candle is a grateful rarebit to 
a Greenland belle, Yorkshire may find fellow- 
sinners to keep her in countenance. 

There is no word more abused in our 
language than the word vwgar ; and allowing 
that ostentatious hospitality and profusion 
are vulgar, yet the warm-heartedness and 
geniality that are among the Yorkshireman’s 
chief characteristics entitle him to the respect 
and good-will even of his censors. 

In Cornwall the hospitality is said to be 
as free, but it is much more noisy, and it 
lacks that spice of humour, that delight- 
ful amiableness, which make our countrymen 
beyond the Humber such pleasant company. 

Yorkshire people have warm tempers and 
warm hearts, and if they do come down rather 
heavily on fecklessness and treat with undis- 
guised contempt the “ne’er do weels ” even 
of their own families, they have an open 
ear for almost every man’s sorrow, and an 








open hand for every forsaken child’s or 
woman’s need. The tramp roundly accused 
of skulking about with an eye on Reynard’s 
prey, and a sack ready for spoils from the 
potato and turnip field, will scarcely be sent 
from the farmhouse door without alms of 
some kind, lest the poor “chap” really 
should need it; and though Mrs. York may 
be a Turk to her servants, she will in case of 
illness think nothing in her larder too good 
for them, and be ready at the slightest hint 
from the doctor to bring up the choicest of 
wine from her cellar. 

The good housewifery of the Yorkshire 
ladies is also worthy of notice. They may 
in all details of domestic management be 
equalled, but .excelled !—why, you might as 
well try to excel a Chinese or a Japanese in 
the art of imitation! Many of them are 
worthy of a comparison with Lemuel’s ideal 
of a good wife :—“ The heart of her husband 
doth safely trust in her, so that he shall have 
no need of spoil. She will do him good and 
not evil all the days of her life. She riseth 
also while it is yet night, and giveth meat to 
her household, and a portion to her maidens. 
She considereth a field, and buyeth it: with 
the fruit of her hands she planteth a vine- 
yard. She stretcheth out her hand to the 
door; yea, she reacheth forth her hands to 
the needy. She is not afraid of the snow 
for her household: for all her household are 
clothed with scarlet. She maketh herself 
coverings of tapestry ; her clothing is silk and 
purple. She looketh well to the ways of her 
household, and eateth not the bread of idle- 
ness. Her children arise up, and cali her 
blessed; her husband also, and he praiseth 
her.” 

So that if the housewifely qualities of the 
ladies of the provinces were brought into com- 
petition, we firmly believe that some lady of 
Yorkshire would carry away the palm, and 
receive the encomium, “ Many daughters 
have done virtuously, but thou excellest them 
all.” 

Of course an Eastern picture cannot be re- 
produced with photographic literalness in the 
West, but if our Yorkshire dame does not, 
‘like merchants’ ships, bring her food from 
afar, plant vineyards, and deliver girdles to 
the merchants,” it is from the simple cir- 
cumstance of her talents never having been 
called into requisition after that manner. 
After the manner whereto she is born :—wit- 
ness her drawing-room richly garnished with 
work so delicate that the fingers engaged 
upon it might never have come into contact 
with anything coarser than Berlin wool or 
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floss silk, while the bedrooms in their pure 
white drapery proclaim the industry that has 
cushioned every brush, porcelain stand, or 
toilet box in soft piles of home-made crochet 
and knitting. 

For proof of her culinary skill we do not 
need to go further than the tea-table, and 
from garret to cellar, from store-room to 
poultry yard, you will see evidences of her 
thriftiness, love of comfort, and ability to 
maintain order. 

But as the chief end of woman is not to 
keep house, we may feel that this is carried 
too far, that in many instances the strain it 
has occasioned has planted deep lines in fore- 
heads still young enough to be smooth, has 
given a little shrill, querulous intonation to 
the voice, and has made too large a monopoly 
of time, grudging even a little portion of it to 
the books in the well-furnished library, or the 
piano once sweetly played upon, but now 
awaiting the touch of daughters at school. 

Then, as the ant in the fable thought scorn 
of the butterfly, our notable housekeeper is 
apt to think scorn, not only of the butterflies 
of her sex, but hardly would a Mrs. Somer- 
ville stand high in her estimation if her 
finger-ends did not betoken a fair allotment 
of the wonderful brains she possessed, if she 
did not understand the best method of curing 
hams, and carry in her head recipes enough 
to render her independent either of cook or 
Mrs. Beeton. 

Yet let it not be inferred from this that the 
women of the north are without exception 
narrow-minded and egotistical ; conservative 
and utilitarian in many of their ideas they 
may be, but they have more than an average 
of mental endowment, with the capability, 
notwithstanding their distance from the me- 
tropolis, of taking high polish. The farming 
classes are greatly in advance of the same 
classes in any county except Devonshire. In 
the East Riding and the North are to be found 
many a farmer’s family residing in a tasteful 
villa, surrounded by lovely gardens, devoting 
the early hours of the day to domestic duty and 
the evenings to music, polite literature, and 
conversation that would not be a disgrace to 
a West End drawing-room. ll this without 
any affectation or straining after superiority to 
one’s caste, the utmost simplicity and good- 
nature prevailing. 

The people of the West Riding differ much 
from those of the East. Is it because they 
dwell among bolder scenery that they are 
more rugged ?—because the homes of some 
of them are like eagles’ eyries perched upon 
the rocks that they are more clannish ? 








That the mind and disposition of man is 
influenced by scenery is an established fact, 
but it cannot account for all the shades of 
difference in the human family. 

The Scot bred among the Highlands has 
large reverence, but the West Riding man is 
not overburdened in that respect. He holds 
that Jack is as good as his master if he 
happens to be Jack, and often holds in great 
scorn the parsons. A clergyman new to these 
people, and recently returned from a mis- 
sionary station in one of our Western de- 
pendencies, was thus accosted :— 

“Good mornin’, mester. Ha’s yah? an’ha’s 
yere missis an t’ bairns? Ah heerd tell ’at 
yah missis was an American. Can shoo 
speeak wer langwidge ?” 

The clergyman opined that she could, but 
he did not answer, for he did not comprehend 
the dialect, which in Cumberland would be 
expressively termed “oawr awn mak 0’ 
tawk.” 

Apropos of the tea-table many droll stories 
might be told illustrative of the peculiarities 
of the West Riding people. 

Mrs. Gaskell tells us of the man who, being 
taken ill a few days after he had insured his 
life, improved the verdict of the doctors that 
he could not recover, by chuckling over the 
way in which he should do the insurance 
company ; “he always was a lucky fellow.” 
An instance this of the ruling passion strong 
in death. We know of an incident which, 
though not parallel, presents in grotesqueness 
a slight similarity. An affectionate old 
couple were going to market in a cart drawn 
by a horse that like themselves had seen its 
palmiest days. They carried with them 
“garden stuff,” and a carefully packed hamper 
of eggs. Owing to some misadventure the 
horse suddenly fell, the cart was overturned, 
and the poor old husband and wife thrown 
out in opposite directions. The latter fell 
with her head in the middle of the lane, her 
feet heing against the hole of a tree planted 
on the wayside. In this position she was 
found at a short distance from her venerable 
lord and master, who was in a like prostrate 
condition. She was the first to recover 
consciousness, and what was the speech 
addressed byher to the good Samaritan of 
the road? 

“Lord, help us! 
smashed !” 

We have heard of a West Riding man who 
was never tired of telling the way in which he 
had been taken in in London. The scene of 
this piece of iniquity was a restaurant in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, where the waiter brought 
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him a bill of fare. Eager to examine it, 
the first thing that met his eye was turtle 
soup. 

“Tartle soup!” said he, “ Ah’se often 
heerd tell o’ this tartle soup. Ah’ll heva 
goa at it. Yemaun bring meh a plaate.” 

The waiter disappeared, and in a few 
minutes the soup was placed before him. 
When he had finished it the man presented 
himself for further orders. 

‘Ah saay, it’s rare good stuff, this tartle 
soup. Let's hev another plaate.” 

The second plate having been discussed, 
he inquired, ‘* What's t’ damage?” 

“ Ten shillings.” 

“Ten shillins! Ten shillins! Ah’se noan 
bawn to giv tha ten shillins. Nowt v’ t’ 
sooart. Ye’se hev summat ti do ti ower- 
reeach me loike that.” 

“ Can’t help it, sir,” returned the waiter, in 
an injured tone. ‘ Please to look at the 
carte. You will see that for two plates of turtle 
soup you will have to pay ten shillings.” 

He was convinced, so further parley being 
useless, he doggedly laid down the amount 
required. 

“ Please to remember the waiter, sir?” 
asked the man as he sulkily turned on his 
heel. 

“Remember tha! Remember tha! Ay 
that ah will. Is’ ta’ feared ’at ah’ll forgit 
tha? Ah’ll remember tha an thi tartle soup 
too ;” reiterating which flattering assurance he 
left the restaurant, determined never to enter 
another. 

Missionary soérées hold an important place 
among Yorkshire festivities. Whether they 
are held in church schoolrooms, barns, or 
tents, they are numerously attended, and the 
ladies who have trays are guilty of rivalling 
one another in the quantity and quality of the 
things they preside over. Generally a 
popular preacher has delivered a sermon in 
the afternoon, there has been a fancy sale, and 
after the tea and the country walk in the 
interval, and the inevitable flirtation that has 
gone on, there will be speeches and a collec- 
tion and many votes of thanks, for the 
missionary cause commends itself and is dear 
to the Yorkshire heart. 

The king of counties, Yorkshire presents 
the greatest variety of scenery. The loveliest 
dells and dingles, the fiercest and most isolated 
crags, the coolest forests, weirdest moorlands, 
are all to be found within its area. The 
undulating wolds stretch away in many a line 
of beauty, and the level landscapes like the 
fens of Lincolnshire show the light and shade, 
the life and colour, the repose withal, so dear 
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to the eye of Kingsley, so frequently memo- 
rialized in the Laureate’s verse. 

Where the setting sun casts his oblique 
rays upon the Humber, where the harvest 
moon arises on waving corn-fields and cottage 
homes, on lordly farmhouses and ivy-covered 
churches, you have an Arcadia lovely enough 
to merit the pastoral of the most musical of 
Corydons ; but since mind transcends matter, 
the glory of Yorkshire is that she has been 
the birthplace of great souls. The roll of 
her heroes who distinguished themselves m 
the civil wars is a long one. The banners 
are torn and faded, and in many cases taken 
away that in ancient church or mortuary 
chapel hung over the tombs of men whose 
sound went beyond their country, but the 
names of these men are not lost. ‘“ Uncon- 
sumed by moth and rust,” they live and shall 
live in the page of history. 

More learned and gifted divines have 
sprung from Yorkshire than from any other 
county ; their names might be grouped into a 
crowded galaxy of bright particular stars. 

Among the bright children of the chisel and 
the brush, however, we cannot forbear men- 
tioning Chantrey, Beckwith, Jackson, and last 
but not least, the immortal Flaxman. 

Yorkshire has had also her wits and her 
poets, but none whose genius wears more of 
the native hue than the Brontés. They 
are as truly Yorkshire as Mrs. Browning is 
Hellenistic, Frederika Bremer Swedish, and 
Margaret Fuller American. Their writings, 
even from abroad, do not lose their York- 
shire ring. It is always there. Racy, 
shrewd, vigorous, and plain-dealing is the 
style of them. Into the mysterious domain 
of soul the shadows of the dark moors 
entered and wrought strangely, but the gloom 
is relieved by the ‘‘reddest flowers that 
grew in the blackest of the heath.” Elfin 
forms came and went beside the summer 
streams, and no nook for them was without 
its genii. Hence the poetry of their fervidly, 
passionately written romances, the fervour 
and the passion being but the burning of a 
Celtic offering on a Doric hearthstone. Re- 
served as they are said to have been, they 
moved freely, yet like masked figures, among 
Yorkshire men and women who wore no 
mask, wherefore they have been able to por- 
tray them with a Rubens-like realism which 
has been the strainedsambition of some. who 
had not the imagation to shape with 
beauty outlines that left in their nakedness 
had been harsh. 

But were they, was Charlotte especially, 
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tions of her recently given to the public we 
think not. Reserve is not a Yorkshire 
characteristic. It is the weakness of your 
Yorkshire worthy to wear his heart upon 
his sleeve ; though the daws peck at it, he 
keeps it there in all good faith. Ever com- 
municative and confiding, he has few secrets, 
makes friends easily, and can hardly be long 
in any company without committing his 
private affairs or his family history to par- 
tially interested persons. Even in a railway 
carriage is this noticeable, but we must not 
say too much about it, or we may give 
offence, and in future visits to the county be 
treated with a reserve that after past 
affability and kindness would be indeed 


chilling. So we will only add that it is out 
of the goodness of his heart that he is com- 
municative, and that if he does not keep his 
own secret very well, he is not at all careless of 
any that he hears in return. A spendthrift 
of the fine gold of his nature, aye, casting his 
pearls before swine, give him yours in keep- 
ing, and he will hoard them with miserly 
caution, for he is as true as he is kind, and 
more apt to hurt himself than to wound his 
friends. 

We do not know whether Mrs. Grundy 
will concur in this opinion, but we are 
sincere in holding it, and only give expres- 
sion to it in the hope that all we have said 
may be taken in good part. SARSON. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MORAVIAN LIFE IN THE BLACK FOREST,” 


I HAD spent a week in Christiania amongst 
kindly, hospitable people, and was about to 
bid them and the place good-bye with real 


regret, in order to pursue my journey across | 


the Skagerrak to Gothenburg. The steamer 
did not leave till eleven p.m., and I was to 
dine and spend my last evening at Professor 
C——’s, to meet Professor Munch, the poet, 
and his wife. 

On my arrival I found a large party of 
guests assembled in the sa/on. I was intro- 
duced to each individually. As it is always 
difficult for foreigners to make the distinc- 
tion between “Mrs.” and “ Miss,” I had 
given my name as Madame. But the Frau 
Professor objected, saying, “ In Norway and 
Sweden it is -only washerwomen (this by 
way of expressing a class) who are called 
Madame !” and so he presented me by the 





Swedish title /7w. 

Dinner was announced almost imme- 
diately, and we descended to a dining-room 
which opened upon a balcony, draped and 
festooned with the rich trailing foliage of 
the Virginian creeper. The dinner consisted 
of the three Norwegian courses, salmon, roast 
meat, and griitze. The first was handed 
round. The meat, a whole quarter of calf, 
was carved at the table by the lady of the 
house, and then carried round by the ser- 
vant. The host pressed his guests to help 
themselves to wine, but none drank till he 
had pledged them a welcome in the first 
glass. Three or four toasts were proposed, 
amongst them one for me, in which the Pro- 
fessor bade me warmly welcome to Norway 








and to his house, in a pretty speech, which 
sounded to me like some classical harangue, 
for he had forgotten himself in the excite- 
ment of the moment, and given it in well- 
turned Norwegian. I smiled my thanks, 
and regretted that I could not understand 
‘all that he had said, although I was sure of 
the general hospitable sense. He laughed 
at himself, and exclaimed, shrugging his 
shoulders,— 

“Have I then been speaking JVorwe- 
gian?” 

And there was a general buzz of amuse- 
ment as it became clear to the table that to 
me it was an unknown tongue, Frau L——, 
who sat near me, rang glasses with me, and 
then Professor Munch’s health was proposed, 
and more glasses were rung. And now the 
third course appeared, consisting of goose- 
berry griitze (gooseberries stewed with sage) 
and cream. This concluded the dinner. 
On rising all shook hands with the host and 
hostess, saying, “ Tak furs Essen ” (thanks for 
the meal). ; 

On returning to the drawing-room I had 
a long chat with a young Danish lady, who 
could speak German fluently. She wanted 
to know what I thought of Copenhagen, and 
I replied that I had found much to interest 
me in the town, adding with some enthusiasm, 
“I should so much like to have seen Hans 
Andersen while there, but he was ill.” 

The tears started to her eyes as she re- 
turned, “Ah! he was buried yesterday.” 

I cannot easily forget the mournful tone 
in which she spoke, nor my own involuntary 
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start of sad surprise at her words. I had 
been for some days out of the way of news- 
papers, and I had not heard the intelligence 
of his death. I was a very little child when 
I first began to read and love Hans Ander- 
sen’s sweet parables and fairy tales, and from 
him and Miss Bremer, under my dear father’s 
influence, I derived my affection for Northern 
names and people. Gertas, and Friedes, and 
Ninas, and Walborgs,—all remind me now of 
happy porings over stories whose moral, if 
then lost upon me, flashed out later as mind 
and reflection developed. The story-writer 
knew that this would be so, and was well 
aware that there was no necessity for spoiling 
his delicious fairy tale by adding, “The 
moral of this is——.” The moral was there 
all the same, and was sure to creep out of 
its beautiful shell in due time. 

“ Hans Andersen is dead!” I said, 
“dead!” I could not at once realize it. I 
had so lately read of the festivities at Copen- 
hagen in celebration of his seventieth hirth- 
day, and now I was to hear of the honours 
paid him at his funeral. King and Crown 
Prince, ambassadors and ministers, had fol- 
lowed to the grave, while every street and 
wayside leading to the Frauen-Kirche was 
crowded densely with people eager for a last 
gaze. The grave was half filled with the 
flowers sent by the Queen and Princesses and 
others, and students and workmen’s guilds 
stood around with crape-bound banners, while 
a psalm, written by Andersen himself, was 
sung amid the tears and sobs of the multitude 
who had come to bid him a last “ farvil.” 

He had long been ill and suffering; but 
amongst his numerous friends—for he had no 
near relations-—-he had been tenderly cared for 
and cherished, and all regretted him. 

“ He is a loss to the world,” I said, and 
thus my Danish friend and I chatted, for- 
getting all around us, until we were recalled 
to the present by the passing round of coffee 
and cakes ; and presently Frau L—— caught 
my eye and beckoned me to sit by her, for, as 
she said, I ‘“‘was running away so soon, so 
much too soon.” 

Indeed, the parting was near at hand now. 
Kind friends accompanied me in good time 
to the ship. It was a lovely night, and I lay 
wrapped up upon deck watching the shooting 
stars, which seemed to burst like rockets in 
the deep blue atmosphere, and looking at the 
green shores of the lovely fjord, and the pic- 
turesque islands amongst which our course 
lay. And soon, almost before one had realized 
that it was night, the dawn had broken. 
First a faint white light overspread the sky, 








and the bright stars paled and grew small ; 
then a silvery halo arose in the east, gradually 
assuming a pale rose tint, and I was already 
rejoicing in the expected glories of sunshine, 
when a bank of dull grey clouds appeared, 
and a sharp cold breeze suddenly became a 
gale, and, alas! despair seized upon me, with 
a faintness at my heart, and I was fain to 
catch at the arm of a passing sailor, and to 
beg him to take me below. Happily he 
could understand and speak a little English, 
and he speedily sent to me the “ mamselle,” 
as the stewardesses on the boats are called. 
I did not leave my berth again until we were 
at anchor in Gothenburg harbour, and so I 
missed seeing the beauties of the Swedish 
fjords, and the approach to the town of 
several miles of river between steep and 
narrow banks. 

Gothenburg boasts of one or two fine 
streets along the sides of its canals, but the 
town generally is devoid of interest, except 
where still a few of the picturesque old 
houses remain, and these are being fast 
pulled down. Their owners are not allowed 
to repair them or even to insure them! The 
town looks very new and modern, for there 
were two great fires here in 1802 and 1813, 
after which no more wooden houses were per- 
mitted to be built. The old arched bridges 
over the canals, which were very picturesque, 
but at the same time very trying to the 
horses, were only levelled tothe roads a year 
or two ago, and the latest work has been the 
demolishing of some fine, but I dare say very 
inconvenient bits of rock, which rise here and 
there in the midst of some of the streets. 

I had been invited to stay at Gothenburg 
in the Moravian pastor’s house. The pastor 
and his family were absent, but a dear old 
lady, Fraulein Bjornholm, and her good 
and attached maid Edna, who occupied to- 
gether one wing of the spacious building, in 
which I learnt the former had spent the 
greater part of her long life, had promised 
to take care of me, and to supply all my 
wants, and very good care they did take of 
me, and greatly did I enjoy the sense of 
quiet, after the excitement and fatigue of 
my journey and the last week’s sight-see- 
ing at Christiania. The day following my 
arrival was a Sunday. The morning was 
wet and cloudy, with occasional showers. 
A sweet, aromatic scent came up from the 
fresh fir twigs with which the courtyard 
had been newly strewn overnight, and upon 
the wet tiles or amid the glistening leaves 
of the overshadowing trees revelled a number 
of water-wagtails. 
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At nine o’clock I went to the early service, 
and afterwards looked into two or three of 
the Swedish churches. They all appeared 
large and ugly, or at least without interest as 
to architecture or decoration. But they were 
crowded to the doors with people of the 
lower orders and working classes, the 
absence of the better families being ac- 
counted for by the universal practice of 
retiring to the country during the summer. 
All the women wore head-kerchiefs, those 
of the maid-servants being chiefly of black 
silk. The multitude of heads thus covered 
had a curious effect. The atmosphere in 
these churches was horrible, and I found it 
impossible to remain more than a few 
minutes in any one of them. The preachers 
wore black gowns and bands. Their address 
was earnest and their audience very attentive. 

Soon after my return home my kindly old 
hostess came to look in upon me, and to 
invite me to join her at her simple midday 
meal. The dear, brisk, chatty old lady 
charmed me greatly. She and her servant 
seemed made to be the heroines of some 
pastoral idyl. The latter looked still a young 
woman, although she called herself fifty. 
She was perfect in all handicraft, neat-handed, 
clever, and ready. To my wants and comfort 
she was ever attentive, and my attempts at 
her native Swedish were an unfailing source 
of amusement and gratification to her. 

One day Fraulein Bjornholm gave me 
Edna's history, as we sat and worked beneath 
the shade of some trees in the Botanical 
Gardens. I had invited her to dine with me 
in the restaurant there—a very excellent one, 
and much frequented. There was a great 
crowd of people, showing that the town was 
not quite empty, except in the sense that 
London is out of the season. Retiring from 
the din of music and stir of passers by, we 
sought a quiet nook for our chat. 

“My story is somewhat of a romance,” 
said my old friend. “TI think it will interest 
you to hear it.” 

Edna's mother died when she was ten 
years old, and she had to keep house and 
cook for her father and two brothers. When 
she was fifteen she entered service in a 
pastor’s family, and as the years passed by 
the eldest son fell in love with her, and 
wanted to marry her. The pastor and his 
wife and all their children were deeply 
attached to their faithful servant, but this 
result they did not wish. The Frau Pastorin 
especially was against it. However, the son 





fell ill, and she gave in; only Edna must go 
away for a time and learn what she could of 








town life, and of things that would fit her for 
the duties of her future position. And so 
she came to her brother, then settled at 
Gothenburg, and went to a milliner’s of that 
place to learn dressmaking, just as many 
young German girls do in the present day, to 
ft them to become better housewives. Her 
intended encouraged her also to learn to read 
and write, but she had neither talent nor 
desire for learning, and she remained in 
Gothenburg pretty much what she had been 
hitherto, a good and kind and hard-working 
helpmate for those with whom she lived; 
trustworthy and industrious in all household 
associations, but never rising above or beyond 
them. 

One year, two years passed by. Her 
intended had written to her at times, but she 
had not been able to reply, except by an 
occasional message. Still she really loved 
him, and when one day a letter came en- 
closing a fifty-crown note, and suggesting that 
it would be better to release her from her 
troth, since the young pastor had at present 
no prospect of a cure upon which to support 
a family, she threw her apron over her head, 
and shed a stream of silent tears. Not many 
months elapsed ere the news reached her that 
he was about to be married to a well-dowered 
bride. The first grief was already past, 
Edna was now nearly thirty, and she felt that 
she never could have learnt what was neces- 
sary to make her a suitable companion for 
him. Her heart whispered to her, “It is 
well.” 

It was at this time that Friiulein B——’s 
mother began to fail in health, and Edna, 
being known to the family as a faithful 
attendant and good nurse in sickness, was 
offered the post. Thus she entered service 
with Friiulein B——, with whomshe had lived 
for more than twenty years. Two or three 
times sums of money have come to her as 
gifts from the pastor’s sister. Perhaps it had 
been provided by himself—who knows? 
They have once met, when she went to hear 
him preach at some village festival, and he 
recognised her and came and spoke to her, 
with a kindly voice but a face pale with 
subdued emotion. She is Fraulein Bjorn- 
holm’s right hand; does everything for her, 
goes to market, makes all her purchases, and 
sometimes provides little luxuries from her, 
own purse, which she knows her good 
mistress would not and could not afford 
herself. 

The quiet days and hours spent with my 
kind old friend were very pleasant and 
refreshing. Out of her treasury of things new 
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and old she brought forth many an enter- 
taining or instructive anecdote, and during 
our strolls in the cool of the evening she told 
me many a quaint history of this or that 
house, or bridge, or garden. As she said, she | 
knew the story of almost every stone in the| 
place. 

When I had had time to recover from my 
journey and previous fatigues, it was settled | 








morrow. Accordingly, the day after this plan 
had been made the good Edna was early at 
my room door, and after a gentle tap came 
softly in to see whether I were awake. At 
seven she reappeared with a breakfast tray 
set out with coffee and cream in a quaint little 
| set of old blue Copenhagen ware, fresh eggs 
lin tiny cups of walnut-wood, turned long 
'years ago by Friiulein B——'s brother for 


between us that I should start for Trelhattan, | amusement, and a pile of milk rolls and 


visit the falls, and spend a day and night 
there, returning to Gothenburg on the 


cakes in a dainty little basket. With these 
latter I was enjoined to fill my pockets!” 








REVIEWS AND CRITICAL NOTICES. 


WILLIAM PENNEFATHER. 


Ir is quite natural that when we make | 


acquaintance with the lives of the great and | 


Oftentimes the impulsiveness is the out- 
ward expression of a very rapid process of 
reflection. The mind acts with such quick- 


good we should desire to know something of | | ness as almost to seem to be intuitive. Men 


their boyhood. It is true that some men| 


| say, “‘ What a hasty step!” when the haste 


who have made their names famous were | is only that of the Psalmist, who said, “[ 


rather dull, commonplace boys, affording | 
not the slightest indication of future excel- 
lence. We know one whose career as a man 
has been powerful and influential, who in 
earlier years, and even during his university 
course, was considered a muff by all his 
friends. 





paradox, “ The child is father of ‘the man,’ 

It was so in the case of WILLIAM PENNE- 
FATHER. Sent to school in 1829, at West- 
bury, near Bristol, at the age of thirteen, he 
went there “fas one who had already taken 
the Lord for his God.” His personal in- 
fluence was shown in his leadership of a 
little band of boys, who met for prayer and 
Bible reading. Here he was not only evan- 
gelist, but organizer, for he maintained such 
strict discipline, that a member of this band, 
failing twice to attend, was excluded from it 
in future. He used to walk more than three 
miles every Sunday, so that he might secure 
for himself true teaching. In this and other 
incidents we find the germs of which his 
subsequent life was but the rich develop- 
ment—deep spirituality, a loving tender- 
ness, an earnest missionary spirit, talent as 
an organizer, and much impulsiveness. 

Now, it does not appear to us that impul- 
siveness is a Christian grace, nor that it is 
always a desirable feature of Christian char- 
acter. Still we need impulsive Christian men. 


* ¢¢The Life and Letters of the Rev. William 
Pennefather,” 


J. F. Shaw and Co. 


Sill, in many cases the facts of 








made haste, and delayed not to keep Thy 
commandment.” “He that readeth run- 
neth,” looks as if the two things might be 
synchronous. 

We do want these impulsive men; we 
want them to cut through those worse than 
Gordian knots which Ted- -tapeism ties, even 
we want them to 
”|show us how “ great a matter a little fire 
kindleth,” so that we may ask ourselves 
whether there be any fire at all on our 
hearts’ altars. While we are musing over 
the story of these lives may the fire kindle 
within ! 

From childhood it had been William 
Pennefather’s desire to enter the Christian 
ministry. But his natural delicacy of con- 
stitution was such that it was only after 
several years of struggling with much debi- 
lity and suffering, that his desire was fulfilled. 
It is a marvel how this sickly youth found 
the calmness and energy to bear the strain 
of his after life. 

His first ministerial efforts were carried on 
in obscure little Irish parishes, where one of 
his friends tells us “he now set himself to 
work with redoubled activity (far beyond his 
physical power). Besides constantly visit- 
ing his people, he was at all times at their 
call. His intense anxiety for those who 
were in any sickness or sorrow was well 
known, and his deep, loving sympathy was 
continually sought, and never sought in vain. 
His health needed much care, but it was the 
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last thing he thought of; and often on my 
going to the cottage the servants would 
come to me with the complaint, ‘Oh, sir, 
Mr. Pennefather is killing himself !’” 

He had a wider sphere at Mellifort, near 
Drogheda, and he became its incumbent— 
‘* £92 per annum, with ten acres of land, and 
aneat house.” This wasin 1844. Heatonce 
started a Sunday afternoon service, and not 
very wisely as it seems, for we find him after- 
wards at Portstewart in very weak health, 
with doctors telling him that he was “on 
the eve of failing altogether.” However, he 
was again restored to health. 

He acted in this parish, as he afterwards 
acted in town and country, on the principle 
of establishing local religious centres, as sup- 
plementary to ordinary church services, and 
“to get at the people,” as he used to say. 
These little gatherings were much blessed, 
and became important feeders to the parish 
church, adding largely to the number of his 
communicants. While he was in Ireland he 
worked single-handed—what a contrast to 
his London life !—but we find him exercising 
the same faculty of organization which has 
rendered his name a household word. 

In 1847 he was married to a daughter of 
Admiral King. This surprised some of his 
friends, who had long regarded him as “a 
saint just on the wing for heaven.” But, as 
he was wont to observe, ‘man is a com- 
pound being, and God has met his nature 
at all points ;” and surely William Penne- 
father’s loving, sympathetic nature, with the 
ill-health which must have sometimes de- 
pressed him, needed the sweet fellowship 
which could soothe, cheer, and help him in 
his abundant labours. 

In 1848 came an important change in 
Mr. Pennefather’s career. Though he felt 
it a great sacrifice, as a matter of feeling and 
heroic resolve, to leave Ireland, yet an offer 
of a small English living, which he felt to be 
“the Lord’s own voice speaking,” led him 
to decide to come to Engiand. It was a 
matter of great satisfaction to him that the 
absence ot worldly advantages, social or 
pecuniary, made his purity of motive unques- 
tionable. And so he removed to Walton, a 
suburb of Aylesbury ; a perpetual curacy of 
4,130 without house, where his pastoral 
work could be thoroughly done without the 
arduous toil under which he had so often 
broken down at Mellifont (a parish six miles 
long by four broad). He and his wife set 
out in faith, not having once seen their new 
parish, nor become acquainted with any 
person either in parish or county. The 


trustees who gave him the living were also 
strangers. A churchwarden met them at the 
station. and conducted them to a small 
lodging, a mile from the church, the only 
rooms obtainable. 

Mr. Pennefather's natural enthusiasm for 
the beautiful must have been severely 
tested; an ugly church, a dull town situate 
on a dreary plain without trees, in the 
month of March, such was the prospect. 
But the Master’s work is not to be swayed 
by zsthetic feelings. Love to Him and love 
to souls could render “the canal basin with 
its dingy coal wharf, and the rows of dirty 
cottages with their duck ponds and ditches, 
one of his favourite resorts.” The people 
were kind but timid ; they had suffered so 
much from party-spirit that they trembled 
to see a young man direct from Ireland ap- 
pointed as their minister. 

Mr. Pennefather found plenty of work to 
do—and he did it. Schools were quickly 
erected, a new transept added to the church, 
and prayer meetings set up. He was also 
able to change his lodgings for “a funny 
little house which had only one bedroom, 
and attics inthe roof.” Yet it had gates and 
a lodge. It is characteristic of our dear 
friend that he says of this lodge, “We are 
fitting it up for classes.” He was always 
turning opportunities to account in regard to 
parochial organizations. 

Here Mr. Pennefather became acquainted 
with the excellent Spencer Thornton; such 
kindred spirits of course became intimate 
friends. 

The work at Walton was so richly blessed 
as to force from a local paper the half-jesting 
remark, “In Walton, at any rate, the 
Millennium must have begun.” “Take 
a room in the town,” said a poor dying 
woman in a neighbouring village to her 
husband. “I must hear something to save 
my soul.” He hired a little backroom at 
Walton, and after long suffering the woman 
died rejoicing in Christ’s salvation. 

In 1852, and once more with a distinct 
realization of the Lord’s will, Mr. Pennefather 
accepted the incumbency of a church at 
Barnet, built by Captain Trotter. The 
separation was a great trial both to pastor 
and people. During his last year at Walton 
he had attended the dying beds of thirty of 
the most attached members of his flock: 
God’s blessing had still been resting abun- 
dantly upon his ministry. But he felt that 
Barnet presented a still more “ open door.” 

The parochial plans so zealously carried 
out at Walton were reproduced at Barnet. 
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But the excitable, restless state of the popu- 
lation—similar to that of all districts so near 
the metropolis—was often a trial to him, and 
he missed the quietness which at Walton 
had allowed him time for the close pastoral 
intercourse which he loved, and for which 
he was so well fitted. But in compensation 
he had a wider circle of Christian friends and 
larger ministerial interests. People called 
his house the “ Missing Link,” because there 
the conventionalities, religious and social, 
which now divide Christ’s Church were for- 
gotten, and all who met there met as “one 
in Christ.” 

Valuable testimony has been borne by 
Mr. Clarmont Skrine as to— 


MR, PENNEFATHER’S PERSONAL INFLUENCE. 


‘‘T imagine a great many will be ready to say, ‘No 

one knew William Pennefather better than myself; ’ 
and for this reason, that he had a marvellous power of 
gaining possession of the hearts of others, and then 
leading them into loving fellowship with his Father, 
I can bear witness to the influence which his acquaint- 
ance had on me, in leading me to honour the Holy 
Ghost as the teacher of God’s people. It was 
delightful to be present at the opening of his Bible 
readings, or in his vestry before a service, and hear 
him cast himself upon the Lord and wait for the power 
of the Holy Spirit as the great agent of salvation and 
grace and life. I cannot help referring to one inci- 
dent in his life, which showed me more thanany other 
how largely he possessed the love of Christ, and how 
influential this made him in drawing Christians 
together. A man of colour, a Christian, had been 
invited to the conference at Barnet, and dear Penne- 
father’s table was open to all the people of God alike. 
It so chanced that a Christian gentleman from 
America was present also, and afterwards confided to 
me that when he found himself sitting at the same 
table with one whom he had learned from his youth 
to regard as of another race, a feeling of great discom- 
fort came over him, but he was able before the close 
of the conference to overcome the prejudice, and had 
learned to love all who love the Lord Jesus. I know 
no one who has done, or ever could hive done, so 
much as dear Pennefather did to assert the unity of 
the body of Christ, at the same time that he was 
singularly faithful to the principles and practices of 
the Church of England.” 


We now draw near to the special work 
which has made Mr. Pennefather known and 
endeared to the many thousands who other- 
wise would not have come under the influence 
of his ministry. The difficulties and perils 
which beset orphan children had long 
awakened his sympathy. In 1855 he was 
asked to receive into his parish some of the 
children who had been orphaned by the 
Crimean war. He began with six, but the 


number soon rose to 400, and for nine years 
these orphanages became the object of much 
interest in Barnet, while the little ones found 
a father’s love and sympathy in Mr. Penne- 
father. 


result from his efforts for their welfare. His 
attractive power was remarkable, and was not 
confined to children. A little boy, who 
had met Mr. Pennefather in the street, was 
asked, “ What did he say to you?” “He 
said nothing,” was the child’s reply, “ but he 
beamed upon me,” An importunate beggar, 
appealing to the charity of a party of travel- 
lers, of which Mr. Pennefather was one, sud- 
denly caught sight of him, and turning to 
him said abruptly, “ You, sir, with heaven in 
your face.” We must make room for a touch- 
ing incident of his ministry among children, 
told by a lady who helped in his London 
work, though it relates to a later period of 
his life. 


THERE’S PLENTY OF ROOM, 


‘*T was at the Conference Hall one Sunday even- 
ing, and after the gospel address those who were 
anxious were invited to stay for the prayer meeting. 
I spoke to one poor woman sitting near me, and 
asked if she had come to Jesus. ‘ Yes,’ she said ; and 
then added, ‘Shall I tell you how it was I found 
Him? I had a little boy of four years old, and I 
brought him to the children’s service here one Sunday 
afternoon. Dear Mr, Pennefather was speaking to 
the children, and my little boy sat just in front beneath 
the platform. He was very fidgety, and would get 
up and down. At last Mr. Pennefather looked down 
at him, and said, in his firm and loving way, ‘‘ Dear 
little boy, sit down there’s plenty of room.” The 
child sat down at once, quite good ; something in the 
tone and manner had so struck him that he never 
forgot it, and was constantly reminding me Mr. Penne- 
father said, ‘‘ Dear little boy, sit down, there’s 
plenty of room.” A few weeks later he was taken ill, 
and when he was dying said, ‘‘ There’s plenty of room ; 
Jesus is making room for me, mother, and you must 
come too.”” That was enough—my little boy’s dying 
words brought me to Jesus.’ ” 

The year 1856 was always regarded by 
Mr. Pennefather as a new starting-point of 
his ministerial life. It was the year when he 
commenced what are now so well known as 
the Mildmay Conferences. The idea of 
uniting Christians of various denominations 
not only in a manifestation of their true 
unity, but also for purposes of mutual edifi- 
cation, lay, for a time, like a fruitful seed in 
the good man’s mind, known only to his wife. 
Then known to two large-hearted friends, 
but by them discouraged as a beautiful but 
impracticable scheme. So, like many other 
servants of Christ, he was left to realize the 
scheme alone. There is surely no need to 
tell here how wonderfully that scheme was 
realized. The history of these conferences 
is the history of the single grain of mustard 
seed. Who shall say how many souls have 
found solace and encouragement among the 
widely branching foliage? ‘‘I have long 
professed my belief,” said a gentleman who 





I¥e was permitted to see much good 
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looked on with much interest, “in the Holy 
Catholic Church and the Communion of 
Saints ; now I have een it.” 

In reference to a house for working men 
- at Barnet, Mr. Pennefather’s faith was much 
tried. All the friends he applied to refused 
tohelp him with money to secure the lease, ex- 
cept one,who promised ¥ ro if the thing should 
really be started. The owners of the pro- 
perty became impatient, and refused to wait, 
unless a deposit of 450 was paid by a certain 
day. He made this a subject of earnest 
prayer. A Mr. B—— came for the money. 
“Mr. B ,” said the minister of Christ, “ I 
have not the £50, but sit down for a few 
minutes. The morning post is not in, it may 
be yet that the Lord will send.” Humanly 
speaking, there was nothing to be expected 
by that post. The post came in. The friend 
who had promised £10 had sent a letter, 
saying the subject had been brought back to 
his mind, and instead of £10 he sent a cheque 
for £50. Many cases of blessing followed 
these plans for working men. 

Two other objects of interest claimed his 
sympathy, a “ Prophetical Alliance,” and the 
“Church of England Home Mission.” 

In August 1860, a little home was started, 
which grew into the present Deaconess Home. 
Then came the Iron Mission-room. Here 
many religious services were held, and rich 
showers of blessing fell. Then in 1862 “ The 
Association of Female Workers’ took its 
rise. 

In 1864 he came to Mildmay. How well 
we remember St. Jude's Church, where good 
Mr. Pitman used to preach! Weremember 





equally well how surprised we felt that Mr. 
Pennefather should care to leave Barnet for 
what was at that time a poor, unfinished 
locality, chiefly of small, low rental houses. 
But Mildmay now has a glory which fine 
architecture and the presence of rank and 
fashion could never have given it. Here 
the young, spiritual plants, so tenderly and 
skilfully nursed at Barnet, were “ planted 
out” and flourished wonderfully. 





And now we lay down our pen and think. 
Shall we attempt to describe the work at 
Mildmay? The temptation to do s0 is 
strong, but we have not space to give full 
account, and so we counsel our readers to 
buy this memoir, and read for themselves 
how great things the Lord did by His faithful 
and honoured servant. 

In 1873 the silver cord was loosed, and 
the weary labourer was at rest. 

Never have the words, “ He being dead 
yet speaketh,” received a fuller illustration, 
for as long as “ Mildmay,” as that word is 
lovingly understood, remains, with its many 
‘streams in the desert,” so long will the 
memory of William Pennefather be remem- 
bered and revered. 

We should have liked to make our mere 
glance at his life more of a portrait, by giving 
extracts from his many letters,—they are 
models of epistolary writing, full of deep 
truth, spiritual in feeling, and so tender and 
loving. How he managed to write them is 
a marvel, among his varied and incessant 
Christian work. But it was the Lord’s work, 
and God made it prosper in his hands, and 
made him strong to do it well. 











THE LINKED ENERGIES. 


ALL nature teaches that while God on high 
Supplies His creatures’ wants with liberal 
hand, 
Yet they themselves must toil for that 
supply 
As He hath wisely planned. 
He watches o’er the birds, and sends them 
tood ; 
Provides red berries for their winter fare : 
But they must build their nests and rear 
their brood, 
And wing their flight through air. 


| 


He fills the flowers with nectar for the bee, 
And furnishes the tiny ant with grain ; 





Still they must labour on unceasingly, 
Their general store to gain. 





Even the bud must its fair leaves unclose, 
And let the shower as well as sunshine in, 
If it would grow into a perfect rose, 
And His approval win. 


And while we look to Him for daily bread, 

- And pray for succour in the time of need, 

We have to till the ground, and in its bed 
To plant the precious seed. 


So in the spirit-life, to His free grace 
Each victory over sin and self we owe ; 
But we must fight the fight, and run the race, 
And conquer every foe. 


For He has linked the blessings He imparts 
With human industry and human skill ; 
And asks from us, as well as trustful hearts, 
Brave hands to do His will. 

NETTA LEIGH. 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE.- 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


















for Coughs, 
RODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal ee pang te , Croup, Ague, 
to : in Diarrhea, and is i wate 
CHLORODYNE anes ee ee , Hysteria, Palpitation, Spasms, 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, matism, Gout, Cancer, Menmngitis, &o. 
From Losp Fraxois Conynenam, Mount December lith, 1868. 


Charies, D. 
“Lord Francis Con who this time last year bought some of Dr, J. Collis Browne’s Oblorodyne from Mr. Davenport, and has 
found it 8 most medicine, will be glad to have half a dozen bottles sent at once to the above address,” 


*|Zarl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a despatch from Her Majesty's Consul at 
Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.’— 


See Lancet, 1st December, 1864, 
OAUTION.—BHWARE of PIRACY and IMITATIONS, 


Rae peed ey ovr eg = W. Paos v—— — that Dr, J. nm Baowss ny undoubtedly the Inventor of eer 

e 8 BEEMAN, was berately untrue, which, he regretted to say, been sworn to.—See Times, é 
Sold im bottles at Is, id, 2s, Od., 4s. 6d., and ils. each, None is genuine without the words “Dr. J, OOLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLOBRODYNB” on the ent Stamp. Overwheimiag Medical Testimony accompanies each Bottle, 


Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, LONDON. 


GIVES 
HEALTH, 
| STRENGTH, 
3) . : COMFORT, 


: AND 
| . if ' QUIET NIGHTS 
Ht | Vi TO 
? = MOTHERS, NURSES, INFANTS & INVALIDS. 


Prices, 6d. to 10s. 6d. Sold by all Chemists and Grocers. 
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5 SUSTARO#E POWDER 


is now used by all Respectable Families, 


FOR MAKING DELICIOUS 


CUSTARDS AND BLANCMANGE: 


And nothing can be more agreeable to eat with 
PUDDINGS, PIES, AND STEWED FRUOITS, 


Sold by all Corn Dealers in 1d. and 2d. Packets, and 6d. and 1s. Tins. 
W. F. SMITH’S TASTELESS 


DANDELION ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, eet, 


1 Pest 16 Stamps, and (three Boxes in one) 
soe box 36 Stamps, direst rd the Proprietor. 
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of aaa ne visit} the vlocd. They never give Cold, may be Office Savings Bank. 
taken at all times elther sex, and regulate the bowels with 
comfcrt and hh: es ere at the changes ¥ : 
of life in youth or middie age.” A Neat Oloth Oover, with Elastic Bands, for holding the 
Made , SMITH, M.P.8., 280, Walworth Road, : 
a pbs gf Parnie Proprietor 0: if Depositor’s Book, «an be obtained of 
FOWLER’S CORN, BUNION, and CHILBLAIN PLAISTER, 
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DO YOUR DYEING AT HOME 


WITH 


JUDSON’S DYES. 


CARDINAL, CRIMSON, CERISE, 
SCARLET, SULTAN. 


These Fashionable Colours may now be had in 


JUDSONS DYES. 


Ribbons, Lace, Braid, Silk, Wool, are easily dyed in ten 
minutes, in a basin of hot water. 
JUDSON’S DYES, 24 Colours, Price 6d. per bottle. 
SOLD BY CHEMISTS. 





MAKE YOUR OWN INKS 


WITH 


JUDSON’S DYES. 


INKS 

of great beauty are made in one minute by simply adding 
water. Hot water is best—thus, 

A 6d. Bottle of Magenta to a quart of hot water. 

A 6d. ‘s Violet to a pint of hot water. 

A 6d. “ Mauve mm a 

A 6d, . Sultan Red to half-pint of hot water. 

A 6d. és Lavender to a quarter-pint of water. 

These inks do noi corrode on the pen. They dry very 

quickly, A most elegant ink for ladies, 


jy VDSON’S DYES, 
SOLD BY CHEMISTS. 





VEGETABLE CHARCOAL. | ofc". 


The Marvellous purifying properties of pure Vegetable Charcoal upon 


the human system have only recently been recognised. 

§ acidity and impure gases in the stomach and bowels, and thus gives 
a healthy tone to the digestive organs. 
CHARCOAL BISCUITS, |...2)80.'c., 


It absorbs all 


Sold in Tins, 


Worms in children are speedily eradicated by the use of these Biscuits. 


. CHARCOAL LOZENGES. Sold in 1s. Tins, 


BRAGG’S HUSK BISCUITS. Sold in tins, 2s. 6d. and 5s. 6d, each. 
BRAGG’S MALT BISCUITS, Sold in tins, 1s. 6d. each. 
Can be obtained of all chemists throughout the world. 





WARNING ! WHEN YOU ASK FOR 


Reckitt’s 


KS USED IN THE Paris 
LAUNDRY 


OF THE 


PRINCE of WALES. 
As Bad Qualities are often Substituted. 














Blue 


SEE THAT YOU GET IT! 





DoS 


CLEAN! NO DUST!! 
The DOME BLACK LEAD differs from the erdi- 
nary kinds in the following IMPORTANT POINTS— 

It is manufactured only from selected materials of the BEST 
QUALITY, and being prepared by a special process, it not only 
POLISHES QUICKLY, but also adheres at once to the stove 
or grate, thereby AVOIDING INJURY TO THE FURNI- 
TURE from a by Grocers and ae Tor weere. 

R CELLE 
*Or QUALITY GOLD MEDAL IN-USE 


E JAMES&SONSiaress. PLYMOUTH, 








SYMINGTON’S 


Patent High-Pressure Steam Prepared 


PEA FLOUR 


Is Easy of Digestion, Wholesome, Nutritious, requires no 
boiling, and rapidly makes a Tureen of Rich Soup. 


in Packets 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d.; or Tins, 1s. 1s, 6d., 
and 3s. each, 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS, 
W. SYMINGTON & Co., 
Bowden Steam Mills, Market Harborough. 
Retail—16, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


SoLD BY ALL GrocrERS 





PACE WOODCOCK’S 


WIND PILLS 


GOOD for the cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 

GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 

GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE, 

GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. 

GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS. 

GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 

GOOD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS arising 
from a disordered state of the STOMACH, 
BOWELS, or LIVER, 


They are sold by all Medicine Vendors, in boxes at 1s. 1id., 


2s, 9d, and 48, 6d. each; or, should any difficulty occur, enclose 


14, 33, or 54 Stamps according to size, to PAGE D. woobcock, 
Calvert Street, NORWICH (formerly of Lincolm), and they will 
be sent free by return of post. 





